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CHAPTBE I. 




T was pleasant bright weather 
down at Llanwyck during those 
weeks while Hugh was having 
such a stormy time in London, and 
Dorothy was not unhappy as in the 
sunshine she went about her common 
occupations, and seasoned everything she 
did with thoughts of her absent lover. 
She had thought of him very faithfully 
for nearly three years now, three very 
quiet years that had made some great 
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changes in her. She used to wonder often 
if Hugh would think her changed when 
he came back. She would look in the 
glass sometimes, and wonder a little 
anxiously whether her face would dis- 
appoint him, whether he would think she 
had grown older than she ought. '' T 
suppose just at first we shall each of us 
seem strange to the other," she would 
tell herself, trying with some such check 
(though almost vainly) to subdue the 
extravagance of hope, to prepare herself 
for — in .the first moments of reunion — a 
probable chill of disappointment. 

It had been rather a hard time for her 
at first after he went away. She had 
been so perfectly happy with him that 
when those three Blysian months of his 
stay came to an end, and she was parted 
from him so utterly, with only the past 
left her to live upon, and the vaguest 
hopes of a glad future far off to look 
forward to, she found her loneliness no 
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easy thing to bear. For a little while she 
drooped under the weariness of it, and 
went listlessly about everything she had 
to do, taking no pleasure except in visit- 
ing each place where she had been with 
Hugh, and passionately, with hopeless 
longing, recalling his words and tones 
and looks. It was a sort of exquisite 
misery that she yielded herself up to 
passively for a little while ; but she was 
too strong and healthy natured to become 
a permanent slave to any sort of emotion, 
however keen, and so presently, after a 
little while of sickness, she rallied, and 
began, not without an effort at the first, to 
take up her life again. 

" I shall have to wait a long time," she 
said to herself, " and I shall become alto- 
gether good for nothing if I go on always 
like this — if I never do anything month 
after month but think of him, and long 
for him to return. I must make myself 
busy again. I must stop being idle and 
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dreaming all day long, or else I shall 
not be fit for him when he comes/' 

So she forced herself to begin to resume 
her old habits, and especially she tried to 
keep her thoughts from constantly dwelling 
either on her own love or her own hopes, 
by beginning to occupy herself again with 
the loves and hopes of other people. She 
had had some old folks in the parish to 
whom she had devoted a good deal of 
her time before Hugh came, and she 
began to resume her frequent visits to 
them now, and to interest herself to the 
utmost that she could in their joys and 
troubles. It was hard work at first, but 
time made it easier. Then she read a 
good deal. She had begun to find out 
from Hugh how little she knew, and she 
longed to know more that she might be a 
better companion for him. She surprised 
her uncle one day by asking him if he 
would help her to increase her knowledge 
of the things in books. " I should so like 
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to know sometliing more thaii I do, if 
you would tell me what I ought to read," 
she humbly said to him ; and so — at first 
with some contempt — the old man gave 
her books, and, with presently a little 
help from him, she studied them dili- 
gently. 

And so the months stole on, and by 
degrees she busied herself again in many 
ways, and Hugh's periodical letters came 
to gladden her, and keep her hope alive. 
Mr. Calcott did not keep these letters 
from her. He thought at first that he 
would do so, but when the first one came 
he could not resist her pleading face, and 
so he let her see it; and after that it 
would not have been easy to refuse what 
he had granted once. So — though with 
some qualms of conscience — he allowed 
the epistles that Hugh wrote to pass into 
her hands, and she became the guardian 
of them, and kept them as something 
more precious than pearls or rubies. She 
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learnt by heart each message that he sent 
to her; no fragment of news did he 
communicate about himself that she did 
not treasure up. She read and re-read 
his letters till the paper sometimes cracked 
where she folded and refolded it so often. 
With all her faith in him (which was 
great), it had not been easy at the begin- 
ing to throw herself forward to the far off 
time when he had promised to come back 
to her, and to believe that the happy day 
when they should meet again would 
really ever dawn. To have to wait three 
years seemed at the first like having to 
wait through a little eternity. But steadily 
time stole on, and behind her stretched 
a gradually increasing length of months, 
till half of all that had to pass were gone : 
and then the worst seemed over. " The 
rest of the time will go more quickly 
now," she told herself joyfully, feeling 
that hope lent wings to the days, and 
made them speed on fast. 
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Not very often, but yet occasionally, 
Dorothy and Mr. Calcott would speak to 
one another about Hugh. They used to 
discuss his letters when they came, and 
now and then at other times Mr. Oalcott 
would perhaps make a passing reference 
to him. Hugh was working hard, and 
the old man felt, and allowed that he felt, 
a certain amount of pride in his pupil, and 
as for Dorothy's deUght in each triumph 
of her lover, it was of course boundless. 
She heard of every college honour that he 
gained with a thrill of enthusiasm; he 
became her hero — a prodigy of learning 
and genius — a creature intellectually so 
far above everything that the real Hugh 
could ever be that he would have laughed 
at her belief in him, almost with a sense 
of shame, if he could have known it. 
But he did not know it. " Dorothy is 
glad to hear of your success," was the 
utmost expression of her feeUng that the 
old man ever wrote to him. Even when 
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the end came, and the girl with eyes 
nearly too dim with joy to read it, saw 
his name almost at the head of the Oxford 
lists, she could send no message to him 
beyond the one that Mr. Calcott conveyed 
in the quiet words — " Dorothy bids me 
tell you that she is very glad." 

That letter of congratulation from Mr. 
Calcott was written to Hugh before Hugh 
himself sent any notice of his success. 
Three years before I think he would not 
have let an hour pass after he knew of 
his good fortune without communicating 
the news to Dorothy, but now he mut- 
tered something to himself about there 
being no need for him to become his own 
trumpeter, and did not write till after 
Mr. Calcott wrote to him. When the 
old man's letter came he answered it 
cordially, but yet he found his answer 
difficult to write. 

For, in fact, by this time, you know, 
though he honourably intended to fulfil 
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his engagement to Dorothy, he had lost 
his ardent love for her; he dreaded a 
little more than he longed to see her 
again ; he felt that he must almost imme- 
diately begin to discuss afresh the subject 
of his marriage with his own people, and 
he shrank instinctively from the thought 
of the discussion, and would have de- 
layed it, or avoided the necessity of it 
altogether, if that had been possible, very 
gladly. His success at College had grati- 
fied his father's pride, and in high good 
humour Mr. Ludlow was beginning to 
talk again of getting him into Parliament 
at as early a day as possible, and was 
full of ambitious schemes for his career, 
nor was the young man, in his present 
mood, averse either to going into Parlia- 
ment, or to being helped up the ladder 
of life according to his father's plans. 
But he was bound to Dorothy, and unless 
he could obtain his father's consent to 
his marriage with her, he must forego (as 
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he rather bitterly felt) all these pleasant 
prospects that seemed to lie open before 
him. Little did poor Dorothy, dreaming 
passionately of him down at Llanwyck, 
guess what an impediment her faithful love 
had become in the way of her lover's ad- 
vancement in the world. 

With great care, and weighing every 
sentence before he put it down, Hugh 
wrote his answer to Mr. Calcott. For 
some time past in his letters he had 
made no formal reference to the relation- 
ship in which he and Dorothy stood to 
one another ; but in this letter, as I have 
said already, he thought he could not do 
otherwise than speak of it, and so he 
said a few words, frankly and honestly. 
The time was at last almost come, he 
said, when he hoped to be able to prove 
that he had not been unworthy of the 
trust that she had placed in him, though 
even yet, he feared, some little further 
delay was unavoidable, since he must 
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wait until he could either overcome his 
father's objections to his marriage, or be 
able, independently of his father, to offer 
a home to her. In a few months, how- 
ever, he trusted to see his way clear to 
do one or the other of these things. Till 
that time, he dared to think that Dorothy 
would still wait for him, knowing, as he 
believed she did know, that no efforts 
should be wanting on his part to shorten 
it. 

It was a difficult letter to write, but 
yet, upon the whole, it was manly and 
straightforward when it was finished, 
and if Dorothy's heart ached a little 
when she read it I think she blamed her- 
self for its aching. " What else could I 
want him to say ?" she asked herself ; 
and yet she did want him to say some- 
thing else. Perhaps it was not the first 
of Hugh's later epistles that had chilled 
her against her will, making her long, 
with a passionate woman's longing, for 
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a return to the half incoherent, ardent 
utterances of earlier days. She used to 
be vexed with herself, and ashamed, be- 
cause she was disappointed with these 
cooler expressions of affection, and this 
mere measured kindness ; but, though she 
was ashamed, still she remained disap- 
pointed none the less. And now there 
had come this last letter of all, and it 
was very kind, and full of consideration 
and care for her; but yet there was 
something in it that was hard to bear. 

"Has he grown so much older that 
he has lost all the warmth he used to 
have ?" she thought. " I suppose he 
wants to marry me still, because he says 
so ; but has he forgotten, I wonder, 
how he used to love me ?" And the 
tears came up to her eyes more than 
once, and though she tried to per- 
suade herself that she was satisfied her 
efforts for a little while were almost 
vain. 
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But she was very strong and very 
loyal, and she soon began to overcome the 
pain that she had felt. She told herself 
that she was unreasonable and exacting, 
and her faith in Hugh was so great, and 
her gratitude to him so deep, that it 
became no impossible task to her 
to believe this, and to lay the blame 
of her discontent on her own shoulders. 

"He is troubled and anxious, and he 
has so much to think about," she said to 
herself. " He says he wants to come back 
to me, and I am very exacting not to be 
satisfied with knowiog that. But I will 
make myself satisfied; and when he 
comes — when we can talk together again 
at last — then, surely, the old words will 
come again too. I think they will — I 
think we could not be together without 
that," said the girl, with a rush of happy 
recollections. 

So, gradually, she compelled herself to 
resume her trust in Hugh, and after a 
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little while the old faith did return, and 
full of bright hopes and brave determina- 
tions she passed these summer months 
that Hugh was spending in so different a 
way. It had been June when he had 
written to them. Perhaps before not 
very long he would write again, she 
thought ; would he not perhaps write 
sooner than usual, if he had any news to 
give her? But when the weeks passed, 
and no other letter came from him, then 
she told herself that it was foolish in her 
to have looked for one, or to have ex- 
pected that any arrangements could be 
made so quickly. 

" I must wait and be patient," she 
said. "It ought not to be so hard to 
wait now, when I know he will come 



soon." 



When more than the customary time 
had passed, however, and still he did not 
write, she began to yearn terribly for 
some fresh tidings of him. The summer 
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went, and the autumn months rolled 
slowly by, and yet he made no sign. 

*'I know he is waiting till he has 
some good thing to tell me," she repeated 
to herself then with obstinate faith ; 
but though she would not doubt him, 
she began to get sick with long- 
ing. 

'' Child, what ails Mr. Ludlow, do you 
think ? It is many months now since we 
have heard from him," the old man said 
to her at last, one day. 

She waited wearily through autumn 
into winter : then at last she began to 
get thin, and her cheeks to grow pale. 
All sorts of strange and miserable fears 
began to beset her — dread lest he might 
be in trouble, or lest he might be ill ; her 
days became a burden to her ; her nights 
became wakeful and full of terrors. 
Throughout all the time of their 
separation she had never yearned for 
him as passionately as she did now ; her 
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very soul felt sick "within her; she 
thought she should be content to die 
if she could but know that all was well 
with him, and see his face again. 

" Uncle, do you think he can be — 
dead ?" she said, in a low voice, to Mr. 
Calcott one night. And then she went 
to him, and laid her trembling hands 
upon his arm. " Could you find out no- 
thing for me ?" she asked him, piteously. 
" Could you not write to his father, 
and ask ? I only want to know that one 
thing — if anything has happened to 
him." 

"My dear, if anything had happened 
to him I think we must have heard it," 
the old man answered, in rather a troubled 
tone. " Depend upon it, we should have 
heard it. He is only waiting, no doubt, 
tOl he can speak definitely of his plans. 
I should be greatly averse to write to his 
parents. I should be strongly averse to 
do that, Dorothy." 
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She said nothing more. She only- 
turned away ; but when her hand 
fell from his arm, her silent, hope- 
less submission touched the old man's 
heart. 

"I think, child, it is hard for you. 
Yes, my dear, it is hard," he said; 
"but the young man, let us trust, 
has some good reason for his si- 
lence." 

" I do not doubt him, uncle," she 
answered, softly. " He has a good rea- 
son, I know — only I was sick with fear- 
ing, and I thought — ^perhaps you could 
help me. But it is better to do nothing, 
I daresay; I suppose it is best to do 
nothing," she said wearily, half to her- 
self. 

She thought when the year was ending — 
beginning to cling feverishly now to any- 
thing that had in it the shadow of a 
hope — that perhaps he was waiting to 
make the new year glad for her with 
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some long delayed good news, and in 
this vain and vague expectation she lived 
for a week or so — to meet only a fresh 
disappointment. For the new year came, 
but with it came no letter from Hugh. 
Then she drooped visibly, more and more, 
for the last straw she had clung to seemed 
to have failed her, and she felt as if she 
had embarked on a great sea of illimitable, 
blank suspense. And so two other 
months passed on ; and then at last, one 
March morning, the postman brought a 
letter to Mr. Calcott addressed in Hugh's 
hand. 

It was to Dorothy that the letter was 
delivered, and for the first moments, when 
she looked once more upon the writing 
that in her sick heart she had begun to 
think she should never see again, the 
passionate joy that came to her was almost 
agony ; it took her breath away ; it seemed 
almost to make her life cease; as she 
hurried into her uncle's study, and laid 
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the letter on his desk, she was white to 
her lips — she could not speak. 

"Why, this — why, this is from Mr, 
Ludlow, Dorothy,*' said the old man, and 
glanced at her, surprised, perhaps, by her 
silence, as he took it up. 

"Yes — I know. Oh — open it!" she 
murmured, half in audibly. 

And then he opened it, and as he drew 
out its contents from the envelope 
Dorothy saw that another letter was 
enclosed in it addressed to herself. 

With an irresistable passion of eager- 
ness she stretched her hand out to take 
this second letter, but Mr. Calcott drew it 
quickly back. 

" Patience, my dear," he said quietly. 
" Let me see first what the young man 
says. Sit down, Dorothy — I must read 
his letter to myself before I give you 
this." 

And then he unfolded the letter, and 
when it was unfolded, Dorothy, from the 

c 2 
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seat to which she had drawn back, saw with 
a strange pang of sudden fear that it was 
no ordinary letter, but that all that was 
written on the sheet of paper was only 
half a dozen lines. 

Poor Dorothy ! There was dead silence 
in the room for a few seconds until 
she saw her uncle's troubled face, and 
on that without a word she rose suddenly 
and went again to his side. 

" Let me see it," she said in almost a 
steady voice. 

He looked at her, and tried to say 
something, but without pausing she took 
the letter from his hand, and silently read 
the few words Hugh had written. They 
were merely these : — 

" I ought to have told you six months 
ago what with deep humiliation I tell 
you now — that 1 have acted falsely 
towards you and your niece. I 
have no explanation to make, and no 
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defence to offer. I only ask you to give 
the enclosed letter to her — and to help 
her to forget me if you can." 

As her eyes followed these words it 
seemed to Dorothy as if something fell 
upon her that took life and breath away. 
She gave one blank wild look at Mr. 
Calcott ; then instinctively she put 
out her hand, and grasped the other 
letter. 

" I will take this away with me," she 
said in a strange breaking kind of voice 
that hardly rose above a whisper. 

" Dorothy, this is very hard for you," 
cried the old man hurriedly. The blood 
had risen into his face, and his veins 
were standing out upon his forehead ; he 
tried to hold her, but she quickly un- 
fastened his fingers from her arm. 

" Oh yes — ^it is hard — but I suppose he 
will tell me something here," she said, in 
the same unsteady toneless voice, and then 
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she turned away. She went out of the 
study and up the stairs to her own room, 
clasping her letter — the first letter she 
had ever had from him — passionately to 
her heart. It was as if she had no clear 
comprehension yet that he had forsaken 
her ; something had happened — but it was 
not his fault — it would not part them, 
she had only begun wildly* to think. 
When she reached her room she went 
down on her knees by her bedside, and 
began to read what he had said to her, 
kneeling there with a great cry to God 
upon her lips. 
He had written : — 

" If I could break to you what I have 
to tell you gently I would do it — God only 
knows how gladly; but I have tried a 
hundred times, and I cannot. I can 
only tell you in bald, cruel words, that 
I have been false to you, for I have 
repaid your long trust in me by loving 
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another woman. I shall never come back 
to you now — and all I ask from you is 
to try and forget me. Do that ; let your 
indignation help you to do it — and believe 
at least, if this can give you any con- 
solation, that your utmost anger against 
me cannot make you wish me to 
be more humbled and wretched than I 
am. 




CHAPTER II. 




this was the end for Dorothy 
of her poor love story. What 
should she do with her life 
now ? she thought, when, after the first 
anguish had passed a little, she began to 
think at all. 

She never laid any blame on Hugh. 
If he had forgotten her that was the 
fault of those who had parted them so 
long, she only thought, and resolutely 
refused from the very first either to 
believe herself wronged, or to try to 
withdraw her love from him. She never 
made an effort to love him less, any more 
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than she would have done if the letter 
which told her that he was false to her 
had told her he was dead. 

But — what was she to do with her 
life? For a time the world was very 
blank to her. She had to endure a long 
night of a pain and weariness that seemed 
sometimes hardly bearable. Yet, bitter 
and hard though that long night was, it 
passed, and then gradually the dawn 
broke of a fresh day. 

It was only a grey day at the best — 
that new one ; it seemed to the girl as if 
the summer and the sunshine had been 
left somewhere far away; but there is 
soothing in sober tints ; there can be con- 
tentment without laughter ; and Dorothy 
became by degrees not unhappy as the 
years went on, though what she had 
suffered had made her quiet beyond the 
quietness natural to her age, and trans- 
formed the fearless, bright, out- spoken 
girl into a woman out of whose sweet 
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face the hope and light of youth had 
gone. 

She continued to live in the drowsy 
pretty Rectory at Llanwyck, amidst those 
same scenes where Hugh and she had 
spent their few, brief, happy months 
together, till she was six-and-twenty, and 
then Mr. Calcott died, and she had to 
provide herself with another home. The 
old man in his last years had been very 
kind to her and fond of her. At first 
when she had come to live with him 
her wildness and daring had made 
her something of a thorn in his side ; she 
had frightened and disturbed him in those 
old days; but after her trouble he had 
become very tender to her, and a newly 
awakened sympathy, on her side as 
well as his, had drawn them to one 
another. 

His death left her very lonely, and for 
a time opened the old wounds afresh. It 
was hard to lose the only creature who 
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had come to be dependent on her, and 
hard to leave the place that was hallowed 
by the sweetest memories of all her life ; 
for a little while in this fresh sorrow 
she seemed to herself to be growing old 
with long strides. " I feel as if I had no 
courage left," she said to some friends, 
at whose house after her uncle was dead 
she had gone to stay. They were a pair of 
homely, kind-hearted people — the village 
doctor and his wife. 

Mr. Calcott had left Dorothy all that 
he had, but that all amounted to very 
little — too little for her to live upon. 
She had said to Mr. and Mrs. Huntly, 
" I must do something presently ;" but 
she had not made up her mind yet what 
she could do. 

The Huntlys' was a stirring house, full 
of young life, and the tumult in it perhaps 
was good for Dorothy. 

" I am afraid you may find the children 
a little disturbing, my dear," Mrs. Huntly 
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said to her at first, " for you see it is 
holiday time, and they are never quiet, 
morning, noon, or night; but you must 
try not to mind them. I never mind 
them much myself. I'm rather deaf, you 
know, and there's a great deal they talk 
about that I never hear — and it's no loss 
to them, I often think — dear souls, and 
a great gain to me. So if you will take 
my advice you will shut your ears 
too, Dorothy, and then you won't be 
bothered." 

And Dorothy accordingly promised to 
shut her ears, and perhaps did so for a 
little while ; but presently, rather to Mrs. 
Huntly's surprise, and in spite of what 
she had said, rather to her gratitude as 
well, she perceived that Miss Wilmot 
began to show that she did not object to 
be troubled by her wild boys at all. 
Dorothy had had a good deal to do with 
boys once in her early days, and her 
heart warmed to these frank happy lads. 
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as to something familiar, and she began 
to make friends with them, and to 
interest herself in their games and 
schemes, till in a very little time she had 
them at her heels for nearly half the day. 
Their ' companionship took her out of 
herself, and brought her thoughts into 
new grooves. "I wonder if I could 
get a situation as governess to some 
children !*' she said abruptly to the Hunt- 
lys one day. 

After a Uttle while this idea settled it- 
self into a confirmed desire, and, though 
she had to wait for some time, in the end 
a situation such as she desired was found 
for her. . Some one who knew Dorothy a 
little recommended her to a Mrs. Bartlett 
in London, who wanted a daily governess 
for two httle boys. 

" You would have to live in lodgings, 
you see; do you think you would mind 
that ?' ' Mr. Huntly asked ; but Dorothy 
answered — ^No, she did not think she 
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should mind it in the least. So presently 
the arrangement was made, and on a dull 
and drizzling February day she went to her 
new home. 

Mrs. Bartlett had taken rooms for her 
near her own house in Kensington, in an 
old fashioned row of neat small houses, 
overlooking some gardens still unbuilt on, 
and shady with many trees, and the little 
sitting-room, with a bright fire in its 
grate, and the tea things on the table, 
looked pleasant to Dorothy as she entered 
it. 

She was to begin her teaching on the 
following morning. This first evening 
she spent alone, and — with a curious feel- 
ing of inability to believe in her new 
position, and yet with a certain elation of 
spirit too — she unpacked her trunks, and 
established herself in her tiny pair of 
rooms. She felt a consciousness of some- 
thing not unlike enjoyment in her 
strange surroundings; she was young 
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still; she was full of untried life and 
strength ; she felt that she was standing 
upon the threshold of something that was 
unknown indeed, but that might be sweet, 
or have at any rate some mixture of 
sweetness in it. And at any rate here 
was work before her — something to give 
salt to her days — and around her all this 
wonderful wide world of London. 

Her landlady directed her in the morn- 
ing to Mrs. Bartlett's house, and as it 
was near at hand she made her way to it 
easily. She found Mrs. Bartlett a plea- 
sant, rather talkative woman, and after 
a quarter of an hour she was introduced 
to the school-room, and her two pupils 
were delivered into her charge. 

They were a pair of ordinary enough 
little lads. Fred, the elder, was a stolid 
child, who took life philosophically, and, 
when he could, got his own way, and, 
when he could not, submitted without 
much wrath, Tom, his junior by a year, 
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was livelier, and rather quicker, and on 
the whole more troublesome. But Doro- 
thy came to like him better than his less 
refractory but more emotionless brother. 
With both of them, however, as time 
went on, she got on very well. 

She used to spend the day with them, 
from nine till after the school-room tea at 
five, and they spelt and read, and did 
their history and geography lessons with 
her, with a precision that she was some- 
times almost loth to exact; but Mr. 
Bartlett was a martinet on the subject of 
education, and laboured also under the 
delusion that his sons' intellectual powers 
were much above the average. 

"I think my boys are worth good 
teaching, Miss Wilmot, and so I am 
anxious to give them every advantage," 
he said to Dorothy at the beginning. 
"Mrs. Bartlett would have been willing 
to leave them for another year with their 
nursery governess, but I succeeded in 
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convincing her that to do so would be a 
serious mistake. These are precious 
years which ought not to be thrown away. 
Under your tuition I hope to see both the 
boys make a marked advance. I am no 
friend, Miss Wilmot, to the plan of send- 
ing young children to a public school. I 
prefer home education for their earlier 
years — home education under a kind and 
careful teacher." 

So Dorothy took her two boys in hand, 
and, failing certainly neither in kindness 
nor carefulness, did the best she could 
with them. She was inexperienced in the 
art of teaching, but she was quick and 
capable, and she put her heart into her 
work. She presently found that she would 
need to know a little Latin, so she began 
to study the Eton grammar, working 
steadily at it for an hour each even- 
ing. 

She was not unhappy as she sat in her 
little room, with her books around her; 
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she did not often even feel lonely. She 
had had too few companions all her life 
for solitude to be hard to her. As the 
months passed on her spirits rather rose 
than sank ; her two pupils had not seemed 
very attractive to her at first, but she got 
in time to like them — to grow accustomed 
to their faults — to find good qualities be- 
neath the surface ; and she devoted her- 
self to them enough, and managed them 
sufficiently well, to make their mother 
grateful. Many a time Mrs. Bartlett 
would hold her in talk about her olive 
branches for an hour after lesson time 
was past, and many an evening, if she 
had pleased, Dorothy might have spent 
in the Bartletts' drawing-room. Only she 
preferred her own small apartment and 
her solitude. 

" I am quite content. If you are satisfied, 
I am quite satisfied too," she said to Mrs. 
Bartlett, when the first six months had 
ended ; and it was true. She was content — 
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except for the one desire that she could 
never cease to feel — ^the desire that was 
often a haunting passionate yearning — 
that she could hear something of Hugh — 
some one word, however slight, and could 
know that he was alive and well. 
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FTEN on half holidays, when the 
weather was fine, Dorothy would 
take her pupils for an after- 
noon's outing to Kew or Richmond or 
Hampstead Heath, or some such subur- 
ban place, giving them and herself the 
benefit of a few hours' absence from the 
London smoke. The boys liked these 
excursions, and she liked them too. She 
would sit in some shady place under the 
trees, while the lads ran about and 
played, enjoying the sunshine and the 
fresh air that had in it a breath of distant 
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country. Often at these times the girl 
used to yearn for her long familiar moun- 
tain breezes; when the boys were tired 
of romping and would come to her side 
she would tell them now and then about 
the home that she had left, and about 
the hills she used to cUmb in those 
days that seemed to her now so very far 
off. 

They had been sitting so together one 
autumn afternoon, under some of the 
pines on Hampstead Heath, and Dorothy 
and Tom had been talking together; it 
was generally Dorothy and Tom who 
talked, while Fred for the most part 
was disposed to content himself with 
ruminating. 

" When I am a man," Tom had been 
informing Miss Wilmot, " I'll go all over 
the world. It's all very well to have been 
in Wales, but I shan't think much of 
Wales, when I've seen South America. 
Now, shaU I ?" 
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** Probably not — if you ever do see it," 
replied Dorothy. 

" Oh, but I shall ; I mean to,'' cried 
Tom, with the confidence usual at his 
age. " I can do what I like when I'm 
grown up — and I shan't like anything so 
much as going about to places. I say. 
Miss Wilmot— " 

But Fred raised his voice at this point, 
before Tom could deliver himself farther 
of what was in his mind. 

" I'd like a biscuit," said Fred, strik- 
ing into the discourse with a request he 
often made. 

" You had one not ten minutes ago, 
Fred," replied Dorothy ; but nevertheless 
she opened her basket, and Fred and Tom 
were both provided with the refreshment 
they desired, and the next few minutes 
were devoted to munching it, as they lay 
on the grass kicking their heels. 

After a little while Hampstead church 
clock struck four. 
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"And now we shall be going home in 
half-an-hour," Dorothy said. 

But Tom instantly demurred to this 
statement. 

" No, we shan't," he said. 

"It is easy to say that we shan't," 
replied Dorothy, " but the train goes at 
five, and we have a mile to walk. So 
we may stay here for just five-and- 
thirty minutes longer. Now then. 
Master Tom !" 

" Well — five-and-thirty minutes ain't 
half-an-hour," retorted Master Tom, with 
the severe accuracy of childhood. 

" No, it is half-an-hour and a * bit- 
tock,' " said Dorothy. 

" What do you mean by a * bittock ?' " 
asked Tom severely. " That's not a 
word." 

" Oh, yes, it is. It was a word before 
you were born." 

" Then it is a Welsh one.'* 

" It's nothing of the sort." 
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" I'll ask papa what it is when I get 
home." 

" Very good. That intention will make 
you the readier, perhaps, to go." 

And then Dorothy laughed, and Fred 
looked up indifferently. Fred with his 
stolid temperament was not an investi- 
gator of things in general as his quicker- 
witted brother was. Miss Wilmot might 
use the oddest words she liked, and so 
long as he could fathom their meaning 
he would care to ask no questions con- 
cerning them. But Tom was always 
asking questions, and manifesting a 
general restlessness of mind and body. 
He rolled over and over on the grass now 
for a quarter of an hour, while Fred lay 
at peace and munched his biscuits. Fred 
thought he had had rolling and tumbling 
about enough, and, besides, he had a 
tenderness for his appetite, only partly 
shared in by Tom. 

" What a lot you are eating !" said 
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Tom once with some scorn, pausing for 
a moment or two in his evolutions to 
watch his brother's steady progress ; but 
Fred continued his occupation unmoved, 
and only ceased from it when Dorothy, 
with an admonitory — " Now, really, Fred, 
I think you have had enough," stayed his 
advancing hand, and moved the remain- 
ing biscuits beyond his reach. 

"Now then, boys," she said, at last, 
when the time of departure had come ; 
and so they gathered themselves together, 
and turned their faces homewards. The 
train was almost due when they reached 
the station. When it came up the 
children chose an empty compartment, 
according to their wont, and jumped in, 
and they were on the point of starting, 
the signal for moving having been already 
given, when at the last moment some one, 
arriving almost too late, made a hasty 
plunge at the door of the carriage in 
which they were, and, opening it quickly. 
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sprang in. The next moment he had 
taken his seat immediately opposite Doro- 
thy, and the girl, looking up, found 
herself face to face with Hugh. 

Changed as he was by the eight years 
that had passed since she had seen him 
last she knew him in a moment. It 
seemed strange to her afterwards that 
she should have had no instant's doubt 
that it was he — but she had none. She 
gave one look at him, and knew him, 
and all the blood rushed to her heart, 
and then she felt as if she were turned 
to stone. He, on his part, was not 
attracted towards her. He gave one 
careless glance at the three occupants 
of the carriage as he sat down; and 
wholly unmoved by anything he saw, 
unfolded a newspaper and began to read. 
His eyes, as he looked round, had not 
risen high enough to take in Dorothy's 
face. 

" What am I to do ?" was her first 
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thought when she could begin to think 
at all. She had no veil behind which 
she could screen herself; she could not 
leave the carriage; the utmost that she 
felt it possible to do was to change her 
seat, and place herself so that she could 
turn her head away, and so prevent a 
recognition. " I must do that," she 
thought; and yet for a few minutes she 
lingered, afraid to rise, lest her rising 
should attract his notice, tempted too 
to stay by her passionate longing to let 
her eyes rest for a little while upon his 
face. 

She was so absorbed by what had 
happened that for the time she had 
become unconscious of every other thing. 
She had become deaf to the children's 
voices. Tom was chattering as usual, 
and he must have addressed some ques- 
tion to her that she had not heard, for 
suddenly, in an imperious tone, he re- 
newed his demand on her attention. 
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" Miss Wilmot I" he shouted in a high 
pitched voice that made the name ring 
through the carriage, and Hugh, as he 
heard it, lowered his paper and looked 
hastily up. She had not time to turn 
away; perhaps she had hardly either 
power or will to do it. They were face 
to face, and the next moment their eyes 
met; and with an inarticulate ejacula- 
tion Hugh stared at her for a moment 
or two as he might have stared at a 
ghost, and then, nervously trying to re- 
cover himself, lifted his hand mechani- 
cally to his hat, and muttered something 
that died away in his throat. 

It was hard for her. With an unutter- 
able pang at the sight of his dismay she 
rose and moved to the other end of the 
carriage; she could not trust herself to 
remain any longer seated opposite him, 
lest her face should betray the pain that 
she was suffering. She had flushed hotly 
when he looked at her ; but she was so 
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white now that Tom stared amazed at 
her with his brown round eyes, and, 
standing transfixed, delivered himself of 
the sympathetic exclamation — " I think 
yon're sick 1" 

" I say, you are sick, ain't you ?" he re- 
peated next moment, coming and stand- 
ing before her, and putting his hands 
upon her knees, ** You look just as Fred 
does when he's eaten too much." 

" I don't look like that I" ejaculated 
the maligned Fred indignantly. " She's 
all black imder her eyes." 

" Well, so you are 1" retorted Fred, 
and they would have continued their con- 
versation in this strain, if Dorothy, in 
an agony, had not turned resolutely to 
the window, and moved her poor face 
out of their sight. 

" Oh, how could he look at me so, as 
if I had never been anything to him 1" 
the girl was crying out to herself in wild 
pain. It seemed to her that all the an- 
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guish she had ever suffered had come to 
life again in this cruel moment. She had 
yearned so long and prayed so long to 
see him once more, and now the bitter- 
ness of this meeting seemed more than 
she could bear. 

With her face turned away she sat 
almost in silence for a long time. Once 
or twice she had to speak to the children 
to answer some importunate question 
that they asked, or to suppress Tom, who 
had a tendency to become indecorously 
vivacious ; but except 'for these moments 
when she was forced to look round she 
kept her face resolutely turned from 
Hugh, and minute went after minute, and 
their journey's end was almost reached, 
before she was conscious at last that he 
was moving from his place, and that he 
had come nearer to her. But she did not 
turn towards him even then, until she 
heard his voice. 

" Will you allow me to speak to you ?" 
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he said at length. "I will not trouble 
you for more than a moment, but — will 
you tell me — are you living in London ?" 
Yes," she replied. 

And your uncle — ?" And there he 
stopped. 

" My uncle is dead," she said. 

There was a pause after these two 
questions. She had turned partly towards 
him, but she was not looking at him : he 
was only looking at her, examining with 
a curious scrutiny each feature of the 
face that had been once so dear to 
him. 

" You are— not very strong now, I am 
afraid, are you?" he asked after a few 
moments abruptly, in a tone that implied 
something like pity; but at this inquiry 
the girl's eyes flashed suddenly up at 
him ; all her pride came to her help. 

" Strong I Yes, I am perfectly strong," 
she said. 

The colour rose warmly to her cheeks. 
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and she looked at him for an instant 
almost defiantly. 

•* I have never been better or stronger 
in my life," she said. And then after a 
moment's pause she added gravely, in a 
way that recalled her old simple direct 
manner to him suddenly with a curious 
vividness, " I have been looking pale per- 
haps during these last few minutes, but 
that has only been because you startled 
me. • 

. " I suppose this meeting has been a 
great surprise to both of us," he answered 
in a constrained tone; and then some 
other words seemed to be upon his lips, 
but several moments passed before he 
uttered them. 

" I have wished and yet T have dreaded 
to see you again," he said at last, 
beginning without looking at her. " If I 
may dare to think for the future that you 
are well and happy now — ?" And then he 
stopped, and slowly raised his eyes to her. 
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"Yes, I am well," she answered, 
steadily; " and — I am content." 

For another moment their eyes met, 
and then she turned away, with her heart 
throbbing, and neither of them spoke 
again. In two or three minutes more 
the train reached Kensington, and, as 
Dorothy made a movement to rise, Hugh 
alighted, and for a moment as he held out 
his arm her hand touched it. And then 
immediately afterwards they separated. 

" Can I do anything for you ? Can I 
get you a cab ?" he asked her. 

" No, we have only a little way to go," 
she answered, and she bowed to him, 
and he raised his hat, and they parted. 

But Hugh lingered on the platform 
till she had left it, and then kept her 
in sight as he and she both walked east- 
ward. He felt an irresistible desire to 
discover the place in which she lived. 
He watched her as, with the children at 
her side, she went up the steps to the 
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Bartletts' house, and for a few momentB 
he concluded, naturally enough, that she 
would enter it, but she did not. She 
merely left the children at the door, and 
turning away again went on to her own 
house. And then Hugh saw her go in 
there, and saw the door close behind her. 
He sat an hour or two afterwards alone 
in his chambers in the Temple, thinking 
of her earnestly and persistently. His 
unexpected meeting with her had startled 
and convulsed him more than anything had 
startled or convulsed him for years : he had 
fallen for a good while back — as some men 
and women do — into the affectation of talk- 
ing and even thinking as if he had outlived 
the age for great emotions, and had 
settled down into a dry prosaic existence 
that no storms of feeling could ever 
again touch. Five years ago he had 
spent all the passion of his heart on 
Cicely Verner, and that fierce fever had 
consumed and nearly wrecked him. For 
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more than a year after she had left him 
he let his life become entirely purposeless. 
He left England, and wandered about the 
Continent, finding no rest nor consola- 
tion nor forgetfulness anywhere. He 
was in a poor enough plight, hating the 
woman he had loved, and yet poisoned 
still by her evil influence ; hating himself, 
and full of self-humiliation and remorse. 
Not that he wanted to come back to 
Dorothy, for his heart towards Dorothy 
was as dead as towards everything else ; 
but this very deadness — this utter indif- 
ference to what he ought to have held 
most dear — made him a shame and horror 
to himself. He did not want her, but he 
never could forget how he had deceived 
l^er and rewarded that faith of hers that, 
with a terrible certainty, he knew had 
never wandered. 

It was a bad time that he had to pass 
through, but of course he did pass 
through it, and after eighteen months' 
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of absence lie came back to England, a 
disappointed and cbanged, but yet a 
tolerably resigned man. He came back 
meaning to work, and he set to work 
forthwith. He entered himself at the 
Middle Temple. His father — delivered at 
last from all fear of any immediate 
objectionable daughter-in-law — settled a 
fair income on him, and Hugh then, made 
independent, gave himself seriously to 
his profession, and began to find interest 
and a certain unquestionable consolation 
in it; for steady work braces a man's 
soul as well as his intellect ; and at nine- 
and-twenty, though his life was cold and 
dry enough, Hugh at last began to find 
that he was once more master of him- 
self, and on the right road to regain his 
long lost self-respect. 

Was he glad or sorry that he had met 
Dorothy to-day ? He was asking himself 
this question as he sat alone in his room, 
but he tried in vain to answer it. The 
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sight of her had awakened a hundred 
recollections, and brought back a hundred 
disturbing and tumultuous thoughts, and 
Hugh in these days liked the door to be 
kept well closed for the most part on that 
past that could not be mended nor hin- 
dered now. And yet ought it not to be 
a consolation to him to have learnt that 
she had recovered so well from the injury 
he had done her, and was — as he had seen 
her to-day ? "I was never better or 
stronger in my life," he said to himself, 
repeating the words that she had used; 
and then he recalled how the blood had 
come to her face as she spoke, and chased 
away that white look which had touched 
him at first with such deep pity for her. 
" Perhaps she never suffered much 
after all," he suddenly thought; but, 
though this reflection ought certainly to 
have been a source of gratification to 
him, somehow he winced a little at it; 
the remembrance of her quick words did 
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not wholly please him; he told himself 
that her face with that pallid tint upon it 
was sweeter and more interesting than 
it became when the look of health re- 
turned. 

Had she really cared only a little? 
Hugh in his remorse had pictured her 
many a time to himself as broken down 
by his desertion of her, but this woman 
he had seen to-day was not broken down : 
she had repelled almost indignantly his 
supposition that her health had failed her. 
" Well, if the heaviest part of it all has 
fallen on me, I am glad," he said : and 
yet, in spite of his words he was not 
glad; his man's vanity was hurt a 
little. 

He tried to go to his books presently, 
but he could not read to-night ; thoughts 
of the past, and speculations about the 
present filled his mind. From what he 
had seen he had guessed that Dorothy 
stood in the relation of teacher to the 
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two children who had been with her ; but, 
if she were their teacher, he wondered 
whether she did not live with them. 
Was the first house at which she had left 
them her home, or was her home that 
smaller one at which he had lost sight 
of her? The question was of little im- 
portance to him — how could it, indeed, 
matter anything to him now? — and yet 
he pondered it as gravely as he might 
have pondered some knotty point of 
law. 

Where did she live? It was curious 
that he could not get the inquiry out of 
his head. He meditated on it to-night, 
and again and again he meditated on it 
during the days that followed. As these 
days succeeded one another, the disturb- 
ing effect that his meeting with her had 
had upon him did not subside ; he found 
himself dwelling upon it constantly, and 
rehearsing what he might have said to 
her if more time had been given to him, 
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and he had been more master of himself. 
Faintly, at first, but presently more and 
more keenly, he began to wish that he 
could see her again. For years the 
thought of their ever meeting any more 
had been terrible to him ; the conscious- 
ness that he had wronged her, and that 
he had ceased to love her, had been 
bitter enough to make him desire to set 
a distance of half the world between 
them, if he could; but now that chance 
had once again brought them face to face 
that momentary sight of her seemed to 
have extinguished his former feeling of 
shrinking from her, and to have aroused 
in place of it a restlessness that he could 
not quiet — a curiosity to see something 
more of her that grew daily stronger. 
How far was she the old Dorothy still 
that he had loved so well ? he wondered, 
till the thought pursued him in everything 
he did. 

As early as the evening of the day on 
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which he had seen her, he had turned to 
the " Court Guide" to find bj whom the 
two houses where he had seen her stop 
were tenanted, and had learnt the names 
both of Mr. Bartlett, and of Dorothy's 
landlady, Mrs. Stephens ; but this in- 
formation, for a little while, was all he 
gained. 

One afternoon, however, after a few 
days had passed, having gone, he hardly 
confessed to himself with what object, to 
Kensington, he suddenly stopped a. post- 
man, whom he met at the corner of 
Wright's Lane, and asked him whether 
he knew of anyone of the name of Wil- 
mot living in one of the houses there, 
and the man, after thinking a moment, 
answered — 

" Yes, Sir ; at Mrs. Stephens', No. 
20 ;" and then Hugh thanked him 
and passed on. A few minutes after- 
wards he went along the row of houses, 
and looked up at the windows that, with 
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a curious kind of involuntary emotion, he 
thought were probably hers. 

" My poor Dorothy 1" he said to himself, 
half aloud. 

Up to this time he had not, perhaps, 
distinctly acknowledged that he would 
try to see her again, but after this day 
he no longer attempted to conceal from 
himself that he did mean to see her again 
if it were possible. He scarcely, it is 
true, could have told distinctly what ob- 
ject he had in wishing that they should 
meet : he had only some very vague 
scheme in his mind of what, if they were 
together, he would say to her; but yet 
he dwelt upon the thought of their meet- 
ing till the desire to acccomplish it be- 
came almost irresistible. Two or three 
times he went to Kensington, thinking 
that he might chance perhaps to come 
across her in the street, but these ex- 
peditions proved fruitless. And then at 
last he began to inquire of himself 
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whether he might not opeBly go to the 
house in which she lived, and ask to see 
her. 

The step would be a bold one, he felt, 
and for a time he almost feared to take 
it; but in the end he resolved that he 
would risk the chances of defeat. So 
one evening, at last, he went to the 
house in Wright's Lane, and, knocking at 
the door, asked if Miss Wilmot were at 
home. 

He had argued with himself that it 
would be useless to call except in the 
evening, as — if he should be right in 
thinking that she was working as a 
governess — her days, no doubt, would be 
spent with her pupils ; so it was about 
eight o'clock, and, the month being 
October, it had long been dark, when he 
presented himself at her door. 

A young girl answered his knock, and 
replied "yes" to his inquiry, and then, 
admitting him at once, without any ques- 
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tion as to his name, she immediately re- 
quested him to follow her upstairs, and 
— while his heart was beating faster than 
it had beaten for many a day — she threw 
open a door, and, with the simple an- 
nouncement — *' A gentleman. Ma'am," 
she retreated, and left him to make his 
entrance. So he walked in, outwardly 
master of himself ; and in the little room, 
that was bright with gas and firelight, he 
found Dorothy. 

She was rising from her seat, with a 
look of inquiry on her face, as he came 
in ; when she saw him, she stood sud- 
denly upright and still. She did not 
greet him, nor give him any sign of 
recognition, but left him to close the door, 
and come forward and speak, without 
moving or uttering a word. 

" I have wished very much to see you 
again, or I would not have ventured to 
come here," he said, when he had 
reached her, in a voice that showed his 
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agitation more than pleased him. "I 
know you will think me very bold, but I 
was so unable to speak to you the other 
day, and there was something I have so 
much wished to say. Will you let me 
say it to you now ? — or are you too 
angry," he added, quickly, " at my having 
dared to come here, to allow me to re- 
main ?" 

"Why should I be angry?" she an- 
swered, very gently. She looked gravely 
and quietly into his face. " I could not 
be angry because you wanted to speak to 
me. Oh, no — I am glad you have come," 
she said, quite simply. 

She had her hand resting on the 
chair from which she had risen. She 
hesitated for a moment, and then 
said — 

" Will you sit down ?" — and they both 
sat down. The little room looked bright 
and cheerful. He glanced round it, and 
exclaimed abruptly — 
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" And this, then, is where you 
live !" 

"How did you find out that I lived 
here ?" she asked. 

He had been prepared for this ques- 
tion, and so he answered it without hesita- 
tion. 

" I saw you come in here that day I 
met you. You must forgive me for 
having watched you. I wanted to know 
where I could find you again. Have you 
been here long ?" 

" Yes," she said ; " I have been here 
for eight months." 

" All the time that you have lived in 
London ?" 

" Yes." 

" And you teach those two boys I saw 
with you ?" 

" Yes." 

" Are you obliged to teach ? May I ask 
you that?" 

"I have only a little money — about 
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tlurty pounds a year. My uncle left me 
all he had." 

" I had not heard of Mr. Calcott's 
death until you told me of it." 

" He died last autumn." 

" And you were with him?" 

*'0h, yes." 

And then there was a pause. He 
had come to say something to her be- 
yond asking these questions, but he 
found it very hard to begin to say it. 
They were both silent for nearly a 
minute. 

" When you heard of me last," he be- 
gan, at length, to say abruptly, address- 
ing her in a very low tone, and as if the 
words came with diflficulty, " I wrote 
a letter to you — that must have killed 
whatever regard you had ever felt for me." 

"Yes — but I do not want you to 
speak of that. It is all past. Do not 
speak about it 1" she interrupted him, 
quickly. 
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'* It may be past to you. Thank God 
if it is ! But do you suppose that the 
thought of how I treated you has not 
been a terrible one to me all these 
years ?" he went on, eagerly, paying no 
regard to her request. " I have indeed 
suffered nothing that I did not deserve 
to suffer, but I have longed again and 
again — I have longed unutterably — to 
know that you could forgive me. I could 
not ask you to do that when I wrote to 
you. I was too wretched, and too con- 
temptible in my own eyes ; but these 
years that have passed may perhaps have 
made it possible for you to do now what 
you could not do then. Since I saw 
you a fortnight ago the thought has 
never been out of my mind that 
I might come back and say this to 
ypu." 

" I forgave you long ago," she answered 
at once very gently. The colour had 
come a little to her face, and she held 
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her hands rather tightly folded in each 
other, but her voice remained quite steady. 
" I don't think I was ever angry with 
you. I always thought you could not 
help it." 

" You are a generous woman," he said 
quickly. 

The warm exclamation made a sudden 
quiver come to the girl's lips and silenced 
her. She tried to say something else, 
and could not, and then he spoke 
again. 

" I acted like a scoundrel and a mad- 
man," he said passionately, " and I knew 
it all along. I knew that with heaven on 
my one hand I was choosing hell, and yet 
I chose it." 

" You cannot help all that now," she 
said quickly with a break in her voice. 
" Do not begin to think about it. It is 
all over, you know, and no one can help 
it. If you are condemning yourself on 
my account, please do not say anything 
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more. I could have told you long ago 
that I was not angry," she said earnestly. 
"I often wished that I could see you, 
that I might do it. I am glad to have 
been able to do it now. But do not let 
us talk of anything of this kind any 
more. Will you let me ask you one or 
two things about yourself?" she said 
abruptly ; and then she looked up at him 
with the clear eyes that he had known so 
well of old. " Of course I have often 
thought of you, and wondered what you 
were doing. Do you live always in Lon- 
don now ?" 

" Yes — I have been settled here for the 
last four years." 

" Then you have some profession ?" 

" I am a barrister." 

*'Are you? I am glad of that. And 
have you " — hesitating a little — ** have 
you a house of your own ?" 

** No ; I live in my chambers in the 
Temple." 
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" Oil !" And then a moment's pause. 
I should have thought if you had 
not your own house, that you would 
have lived with your father and 
mother ?" 

"No — I prefer my chambers. I can 
work better there, and I can lead a 
quieter life. I go out very little." 

" Do you ?"— a little wonderingly. And 
then gravely, after a moment's considera- 
tion—" Why ?'' 

"Because it is a waste of time, and 
gives me no pleasure." 

" Are you working very hard 
then ?" 

" I am working steadily." 
" And — do you like your work ?" 
" Yes — as well as I like anything." 
There was silence after this. She was 
looking at him with an unconscious wist- 
fulness in her face. He had answered 
her questions, and answered them perhaps 
on the whole satisfactorily, but there 
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was a weary tone in his voice which her 
ear caught. 

" Do you think it is right for you 
to live alone?" she asked him abruptly, 
after the pause had lasted for half a 
minute. 

" Why should it not be right ?" 

" Because I think you look — as if you 
shut yourself up too much." 

"What better can I do than shut 
myself up? What better can any man 
do than shut himself up who has thrown 
away his life as I have?" 

He spoke with sudden bitterness, and 
rose from his seat with his last words. 
Then she rose too, and they stood facing 
one another for a minute. The colour 
had come to her face, and all at once 
she began to speak nervously and 
earnestly. 

" You should not look back on what is 
past. You should put all that behind 
you," she said. " I hope you will not 
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get into the way of thinking that you 
may not be very happy yet. You are 
hardly thirty ; you may have a long life 
yet to live. I should like to ask you 
something," she said all at once, hurriedly 
and timidly, " but — but I suppose I ought 
not to do it ?" 

" What do you want to ask ?" he 
said. 

The blood came to her face, but she 
did not drop her eyes as she answered 
after a moment — 

** I have thought so often about that 
girl you cared for. Did — did she not like 
you ? Were you never engaged to 
her ?" 

"Never," he answered, with his own 
face flushing. 

" Is she unmarried still ?" 
No, she is married," he replied. 
I am very sorry for you," she said 
simply and gravely. 

Do not be sorry for me because of 
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that," he exclaimed suddenly in almost an 
impetuous tone. " You may pity me for 
many things, but with respect to this one 
thing — ^to the fact that the woman you 
are speaking of has never become my 
wife — you may thank God, if you have 
interest enough left in me to thank 
God for anything connected with my 
life." 

The next moment he held out his hand 
to her. 

" Perhaps I have done wrong to come 
to you," he said abruptly, " but, if you 
think so, try to forgive me." 

" There is nothing to forgive. I am 
glad you have come," she answered, 
repeating her former words. 

And then their hands met, and 
Dorothy's heart turned sick within her. 
They bade each other good-bye, and he 
turned away. 

Till the last moment of all she thought 
that he would perhaps say something 
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more to her — ^that he would tell her they 
should meet again ; but the door closed 
behind him, and he went away — and 
had said nothing. 




CHAPTER IV. 




HE placid repose of Dorothy's 
life had been sorely disturbed 
by her first meeting with Hugh, 
and her second interview with him did 
little to make her tumult of heart and 
mind the less. For this coming face to 
face with him again was not only the 
same thing to her that it was to him — 
an inevitable agitation, bringing back 
memories and feelings of bygone days; 
her love for him had never passed away ; 
it was as strong now as it had been eight 
years ago, though everything like hope 
or joy had so long been struck out of it. 
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She had been shaken terribly after her 
first sight of him, and when it was too 
late she regretted with bitter and intense 
regret that she had so wasted the oppor- 
tunity that might never come again — 
that she had said so little to him — that 
she had asked him none of all the 
questions about himself which she had 
longed for such weary years to ask. But 
yet now that she had seen him again, and 
had asked her questions, the answers he 
had given her had only awakened un- 
speakable new yearnings in her heart. 

They were hard days that passed after 
his visit to her. That visit had shown 
her that he was lonely and unhappy, and 
she hungered for the power she had not 
of comforting him as only a woman who 
loved him could hunger. She thought 
she could be content to be nothing to 
him, if only any act or service of hers 
could make him happy. The few bitter 
words he had spoken about his wasted 
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life rang in her ears with a haunting 
iteration ; the look of sadness in his f acej 
the weariness and indifference of his tone, 
she could not forget night or day. " Oh 
my dear, can I do nothing for you ?" she 
began to cry to herself. She almost 
began to accuse herself of coldness be- 
cause she had let him go in the silence 
which he had given her no invitation to 
break. 

But Hugh, though he had gone away 
in silence, perhaps hardly meant — as she 
thought he did — that he did not care to 
see her any more. Possibly at the 
moment he might have said to himself 
that there would be little good in seeing 
her again, but at any rate he ceased to 
say that soon. The old Dorothy had come 
strangely back to him as he had sat and 
looked into her eyes; the old tones of 
her voice had touched him with a half 
tender, half painful memory. Why should 
he not go back to her if he had any 
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strong desire to go? And lie did feel 
sucli desire. It seemed to him that he 
should never be in love with her again, 
nor could he expect (nor fear) that she 
should love him; but why should they 
not be friends ? he asked himself — taking 
the good that seem offered to them; 
and leaving the future to take care of 
itself ? 

For a day or two he argued the matter 
with himself ; then he made up his mind 
definitively that he would go and see 
her again, and accordingly one afternoon, 
within a week of his first visit, he went 
once more to Kensington and met her in 
the dusk as she was walking home. 

She did not see htm till he was close to 
her (though he had seen her for some 
minutes previously), and the meeting was 
too sudden for her to hide her pleasure in 
it. Her lips went apart, and the light 

came into her eyes as she saw him. She 
gave him her hand, and he said to her 
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immediately, "Are you going home? 
Will you let me walk there with you ?" — ■ 
and then, when she answered "Yes," he 
put himself at her side and they went on 
together. 

It was the twiUght of an October even- 
ing, a chill, damp twilight, that had made 
Dorothy shiver five minutes ago when she 
had left the Bartletts' house, but she did 
not shiver now ; if the sun had begun to 
shine suddenly it could not have warmed 
her as Hugh's presence did. They walked 
along the muddy streets side by side, and 
talked merely as common acquaintances 
might have done, but Hugh's commonest 
words to Dorothy were as sweet as food to 
hungry lips. 

He turned down Wright's Lane with 

her, and accompanied her until they 

reached her gate; then both stood still, 

and she hesitated, and after a moment, 

looked into his face. 

"Would you come in ?" she asked timidly . 
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" I was hoping that you would ask me 
that," he answered; and they went 
into the house together, and he followed 
her up-stairs ; and when they had entered 
her little parlour — 

" Ought I to have told you," she turned 
to him and said suddenly in her old frank 
way, " ought I to have told you the other 
night that I hoped you would come 
again ? I did not like to do it, or I 
would." 

' " Well — ^you see, I have not waited to 
be asked," he answered with a laugh. 

" No — and I am glad you have not." 

" Are you ?" he said half sadly. 

He went forward to the mantel-piece 
and stood leaning on it, and watching 
her as she began to mend the fire and stir 
it into a blaze. The room looked warm and 
cosy, the gas was lighted ; over the table 
was a neat white cloth, with Dorothy's 
tea-tray on it. 

"Are you comfortable here?" he 
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presently asked her abruptly. " They 
seem to take care of you ; do they ?" 

" Oh, yes — they are very good to me," 
she answered. " They do everything I 
want. I am very fond of my little 



room." 



"And — you like this life that you 
lead?" 

"Yes, I like it. I would rather be 
here than in Wales now." 

" Would you, really ?" 

" You seem surprised at my saying 
that ? Do you not think it is natural ? 
I had so little to do at home.'' 

" You used not to think that in the old 
days. 

" No," a little shyly ; " but then I was 
so very young that everything seemed 
good to me, I suppose. One can't be 
happy in that kind of way — like a child — 
at seven-and-twenty." 

"Do you remember how happy you 
were when I saw you first ?" he asked her 
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after a moment or two's silence. 
" That night — do you recollect it ? when 
you came in just after supper, how 
light-hearted you were ! There is no 
picture of you that comes back to me 
oftener than that one does. Do you re- 
member the glow that was in the room, 
and how you were standing in it when 
I rose to speak to you ?" 

She made no answer at once ; then she 
said, not very steadily — 

"Yes — I was very wild then. I used 
to shock you very much. I have thought 
often since that it was strange that we 
became friends afterwards — so unlike as 
we were ; but I suppose when people are 
very young it is natural for them to like 
everybody ; and even you were so young 
then." 

They had both been standing until 
now, but after her last words she made a 
little movement. 

" I don't know why we don't sit down. 
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Are you in a hurry? Or— would you 
stay and let me give you a cup of tea ?" 
she asked, evidently with an effort, for the 
colour, as she put her question, came to 
her face. 

He was ready enough to stay, and he 
sat down and watched her as she moved 
about the room, preparing the little meal 
that she had offered him. How like she was 
to the old Dorothy ! — like in each move- 
ment, he thought — in the deft action of her 
hands-^-in her quick, decided, quiet step. 

" Tou are not much changed," he said 
to her abruptly, as she stood near him 
after a few minutes. 

" I did not think you would say that," 
she answered. 

" Well, I am only speaking of you out- 
wardly, you know; of the way you do 
things — the way in which you move. 
You are very like the old Dorothy in 
manner still." 

"I suppose people do not often change 
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in manner — do they ? You are altered 
in some ways," and she hesitated a little, 
" but your face cannot be much changed, 
or else I should not have known you the 
other day — as I did." 

" Did you recognize me that day at 
once ?" 

" Oh, yes; 

" I should have recognized you, too, if 
I had looked at you, but I never looked 
till I heard the boy call out your name. 
Would you not have spoken to me if I had 
not looked at you?" 

She shook her head. " How could I ? 
I suppose if it had been possible I would 
have gone away." 

" Was that what you wanted to do ?" 
he asked quickly. But the next moment, 
before she could reply — " Well, I ought 
not to be surprised at that. I daresay it 
was a natural impulse." 

" T did not say that I wanted to go. I 
did not want," she said in a low voice. 
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And then, all at once, she looked with her 
honest eyes into his face. " Have I not 
told you already that I had so often 
wished to see you again ? But I had 
never thought of meeting you in that 
way — being shut up with you so that, 
whether you wished to recognize me or 
not, you would be obliged to remain with 
me. It was that that made me unhappy. 
And when you did look up at last — 
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She stopped all at once, with a quiver 
on her lips. There was a moment or two's 
silence, and then he said gently — 

" Did I give you so much pain ? I did 
not know it. As usual, I was selfish, and 
only thought of my own part in the 
matter. I did not consider that you, who 
were blameless, might be willing to see 
me again; I only thought of my own 
guilt and of how I deserved to appear to 
you. Could you expect that the guilty 
and the innocent should feel ahke ?" 

"I ought not to have been hurt, I 
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think I might have understood after- 
wards—it only seemed hard at the 
moment." 

" T thought, when you moved away so 
abruptly, that your movement meant that 
you were too indignant to let me speak to 
you. For a quarter of an hour I debated 
whether I should speak or not. I could 
hardly bring myself to do it — and 
yet I could not bear to let you 
go. 

" And did you think really that I should 
have been too angry to speak to you ?" 
she asked, with an unconscious reproach 
and wistfulness in her voice. " Even if 
I had been angry long ago— and I never 
was at all, but even if I had been — do 
you suppose that I should not have had 
time to think of something else than 
anger in aU these years ? I had always 
hoped that, if we ever met again, we 
should meet as friends. It was because 
I had wished that so very much, that 
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your look when you saw me first hurt me 
so deeply." 

" My look did not represent my feeling 
towards you; it only represented my 
hatred of myself." 

" But you must not hate yourself because 
of me," she answered earnestly ;" " or — 
if you have ever done it — you must 
never do it any more. Believe me when 
I tell you that I am very happy now — 
and — I am not the less happy because I 
can tell you so with my own lips. 
Perhaps, if you will believe this — if 
you will believe, I mean," she said, 
speaking in her old frank way, but 
yet steadying her voice not without an 
effort, "that you need never reproach 
yourself again now for anything connected 
with me, it may make you glad too that 
we have met." 

" If you knew what a lonely and friend- 
less life I lead, you would not doubt that I 
am glad." 
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"But why do you live without friends ?" 
Her eyes went gravely and anxiously 
up to his face. " That seems to me 
wrong. I wish you could make up 
your mind to shake yourself quite free 
from old things, and begin your life 
again. Surely you could do that if 
you tried ? You see — " and then she 
faltered and flushed a little, but after 
a moment or two's hesitation she went 
on bravely — "You see, I have been 
one little trouble to you hitherto, and 
now you need not be troubled about 
me any more. That is one gain — is it 
not? And for the rest — if that is in- 
evitable — " She said the last words 
timidly, and then looked wistfully at him 
again and stopped. 

" We may lose all wish to put our 
hand in the fire, but the limb that 
has been burnt remains maimed," he said. 

" Yes — but we learn to use it, in spite 
of the maiming." 
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"You would do that, I believe," lie 
said quickly. And then after a moment's 
silence. " I see you have not grown into 
a woman to be easily crushed." 

" Have I not, do you think ?" 
• **You are curiously little changed in 
some ways. I do not think you 
have lost much of your old brave 
spirit." 

" To myself," she answered after a 
moment's silence, " it often seems as 
if I were not changed enough — I mean 
it seems as if all these years had taught 
me so little. You know I always had 
so few opportunities of learning anything 
at home. When we were together long 
ago I knew hardly anything — did I ?" 

"Well — your knowledge certainly was 
not great. You were very mucli of a child 
in those days." 

"I was a great deal too much of a 
child, I know. And my knowledge is so 
small still." 
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" I am not so sure of that." 

" You may be very sure of it. I have 
read a little since I saw you last, and I 
try now to learn what more I can — 
because of my pupils, you know. But 
you are laughing, I see, at the thought 
of me teaching anybody ?" she said shyly. 

"Why should I laugh at that? I 
tkink your pupils are only too well 
off. But — tell me — what do you learn for 
them?" 

" Oh, I mostly read. I suppose that 
is the best thing I can do ? And then — 
I have to get up a little Latin." 

" And how do you do that ? Do you 
teach it to yourself?" 

"Yes — I have got a grammar." 

" You had better let me be your 
master." 

" Oh, but I can get on quite well with- 
out a master." 

" Does that mean that you won't take 
any help from me ?" 
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<< No" — quickly ; " but only that I get 
on very well without help." 

"And with help do you not suppose 
you would get on much better ?" 

" Perhaps so," a little shyly. 

" Then why will you not let me give 
you some lessons ?" 

" I should not like to trouble you." 

" You mean, you are too proud to take 
anything from me ?" 

" I am not proud," with her colour 
coming. "I should like to take your 
help." 

" Then why hesitate about taking 
it?" 

" Because — I do not want you to think 
— I do not want to do anything as if I 
had any claim upon you. Do you not 
understand?" she said gravely. "Long 
ago I would have taken anything from 
you — but now why should I let you do 
this for me, or any other thing ?" 

" Because, if you allow us to be friends. 
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it would be quite natural for you to let 
me do it." 

" Would it ?" very doubtfully. 

" I suppose you have fallen into the 
way of the world, and when you say 
you are willing we should be friends 
again you mean that we should only be on 
civil speaking terms." 

" You should not say that." 

'' But it is true." 

"No, it is not true. You ought to 
believe what I tell you." 

" I used to believe what you told me 
always long ago. You were the most 
honest, guileless woman living, I think, 
on God's earth. But, you see, I don't 
know what you are now." 

"Do you think—" rather sadly — "that 
since you have seen me again I have been 
saying things to you that are not true ?" 

" I don't know," he said with sudden 
bitterness. " Since I knew you first I 
have lost faith in most women." 
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" Then I must wait," she said gently. 

" Till I trust you again, do you mean ? 
he asked. " God bless you, Dorothy ! 
I think my doubt of you is only on my 
lips." 

" I hope it is. It seems to me that it 
would be strange if it were any where 
else," she answered simply, "for what 
interest could I have in saying anything 
to you that was not true ? I wish we 
could both stop thinking of old days, and 
just be friends again now, as if we had 
never met before." 

" Or at least, as if we had never been 
anything except friends. That is the 
better way to put it," he said. " Let 
us be, if we can, like old friends met 
again." 

" Yes— I should like that." 

" If I may come here now and then — 
sure of a welcome from you — " 

" You shall have a welcome always. 
Come when you care to do it. If we can 
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trust one another it T^ill make me 
glad." 

*' Dorothy — " after two or three mo- 
ments' silence, " you are a generous 
woman — the kind of one I have often 
had a vision of you growing into, at 
times when I never hoped to see your 
face again. What strange happy chances 
befal us sometimes in this world ! I had 
no remotest presentiment of any good 
thing coming to me that day when I so 
nearly missed my train. On what a 
mere moment of time too it hung ! Six 
seconds more, and I should have been 
too late." 

" Yes — or six seconds sooner, and you 
would have avoided that carriage with its 
noisy children in it." 

" I believe I should. I am sure I 
should. I wonder if I was ever before, 
on any other day, so near to you without 
knowing it ?" 

" Perhaps you may have been — but I 
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don't know — it is hardly likely. What 
were you coming to Kensington for that 
afternoon ?" 

" Merely to leave my card at a house 
where I had been dining one day. I had 
been indulging myself in a walk to Hamp- 
stead, and then on my way back I meant 
to make this call. But I never got it 
made." 

" You did not go after you left me ?" 

"No — I walked behind you till I saw 
you come in here. Then twice afterwards 
I came, in the hope that I might chance 
to meet you somewhere on the road; 
but I had my journeys for nothing." 

" I wish I had known." 

" Would you have come out and wel- 
comed me ? I can believe now that you 
would. But the prodigal had sufficient 
grace at any rate to feel very doubtful of 
that then. I daresay you thought me 
impudent enough when I presented my- 
self before you at last, but — I felt in 
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reality very like a soldier under his first 
fire." 

" I know it must have been difficult to 
come." 

"If I had not longed so to see you 
again I could not have done it. But it 
was impossible after that first sight of 
you not to want to speak to you again. 
You haunted me day and night, Dorothy. 
You were like a ghost that I could not 
lay — with your white face." 

** But I told you my face was only 
white that day because you had startled 
me. Yoii vexed me when you noticed 
that it was white." 

" I know I did. You did not want to 
have any pity from me." 

" I did not want pity from you on false 
pretences, and it would have been allow- 
ing you to pity me on false pretences if 
I had let you think that I looked like that 
usually. I was obliged to tell you that 
I was strong and well." 
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"If you were obliged, you did it at 
least with a will. You said it most 
venomously." 

" Oh, no ! that is not true." 

" But I assure you you did — as though 
you could have struck me for suspecting 
you of illness. I did not venture to utter 
another word afterwards." 

" If you think that you are quite mis- 
taken, for vou uttered various other 
words. You see, you don't give true 
accounts of things at all." 

" You say that just as you might have 
said it long ago. No — you are not much 
changed. I thought you had grown a 
great deal older that day when I saw you 
first, but I begin to find now that I made 
an entire mistake." 

" You begin to be familiar with me as 
I am — that is all." 

" Do you suppose that that is all ? I 
don't know. I hardly think it. There is 
one thing I know — that I feel more like 
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myself (I can't tell how I may look) the 
last half hour than I have felt for years. 
The only thing I am uneasy about is lest 
all this may not turn out to be a dream — 
one of the happy dreams one sometimes 
has that only afterwards leave one the 
lonelier." 

" But you need not fear that." 
"I think, if you say so, that that is 
about the best last word you could 
give me — and so now I shall be wisest to 
go away. It is not easy though to go," 
he said, as he rose from his seat, and 
lingered, and went up again to the mantel- 
piece, and stood leaning on it. 

" How is it, do you think, that I can 
be so much at home with you ?" he said 
all at once. " If I have cause to be em- 
barrassed in the presence of any creature 
in the world I ought to be embarrassed 
in yours — and yet I am not. I cannot see 
the woman who has such cause to des- 
pise me and hate me; I can only 
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see Dorothy, with her uncondemning 
face." 

" Then you see what I would have you 
see always — and trust in always — as long 
as you care to trust it." 

" If I could dare to make any more 
promises now, I think I should say — that 
will be to my life's end. But I have lost 
my right to promise anything." 

He put out his hand. " You know, I 
am coming again," he said. 

** I hope you will." 

" And about these Latin lessons ?" 

"You shall give them to me if you 
like." 

" Very well. Brush up all your know- 
ledge, and have your books ready." 

"I have only got one. I have got 
nothing but an Eton grammar." 

"That will do for a beginning. Be 
ready then with all your declensions." 

" I wiU trv." 



" You will find me a very hard master. 
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" I am not afraid." 

"No — you are not afraid of any- 
thing, I tliink. Good-bye — and God bless 



you 
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CHAPTER V. 




HERB was one thought inevitably 
uppermost in Dorothy's mind 
during the days that followed 
after this — ^the thought of when Hugh 
would come again. She had not asked 
him when he would come, because she 
had not liked to ask him : but each 
evening she made her little preparations 
for his visit, keeping her heart in joyful 
readiness for him, and her fire trimmed, 
and her hearth swept, and on the third 
evening he returned. 

It was pretty late before he came. 
She had looked at her watch, and seen 
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that it was eight o'clock, and had begun 
to tell herself that she must leave off 
expecting him to-night, when she heard 
a knock at the door, and then a step 
came up the stair, and stopped outside 
her landing, and in a moment more she 
was content, for Hugh was in the room, 
and her solitude was broken by the one 
person in the world whom she most de- 
sired to see. 

" Have I come too soon ?" he asked 
her, as they met, and she smiled at his 
question. 

" No — ^not at all too soon. I have not 
so many friends,*' she said. 

" Then you are like me," he an- 
swered. 

** Hardly — because you have visitors 
sometimes, I hope, and I have none. 
Do you know," she said, " I have never 
had any other visitor but you — except 
Mrs. Bartlett once or twice — since I 
came to London. It has seemed quite 
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curious — and pleasant — to think for this 
last night or two that I might see you 
again." 

*^ How many long hours you must 
have to spend alone! Dorothy, I think 
it must have been a dreary life for 
you ?" 

"No — it has not — not on the whole. 
It has seldom been really dreary. And 
now — if you come sometimes " 

"I shall be tempted to come oftener 
than you will care to have me. What a 
pleasant, bright little room this is I It 
is not elegantly furnished ; there are queer 
colours in the carpet, and not much better 
ones on the chairs ; if I had been living 
here I should have got to hate this place ; 
and yet now it seems delightful to me. 
This chair I am sitting in — it has no 
beauty to charm the eye — yet what a 
sense of repose it gives one ! By the 
way, though — it is your chair, is it not ? 
— for it is the only easy one in the room." 
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" Oh, no — this other one suits me 
best. Yours is the largest — that is 

"Mine is a seat for a king, I 
think. At least, it seems so to me 
to-night. Dorothy, I am glad to be here 
again." 

" I am glad to have you here." 

*' And you don't think I have come back 
too quickly?" 

" Oh, no I" 

" I said to myself that I was afraid you 
would. As I turned my face westward, 
just now, some spirit within me whis- 
pered — * Stay at home ; she will not 
want you.' " 

" It was a false spirit. When it speaks 
to you again in that way, do not listen to 
it." 

" I am afraid that may be dangerous 
advice to give me. If I do not listen to 
it I shall make you suffer." 

" If you do not listen to it you will 
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come here — when you like ; and that will 
make me glad." 

" I should like to think that my coming 
could make you glad." 

"Then why should you not think it? 
You tell me that many of my hours here 
must have been dreary. / do not say 
they have been dreary; but they have been 
lonely, at any rate, and one gets tired of 
loneliness." 

"What — even you do that? I am 
sick enough of it, but then, in my 
sickness I get fastidious, so that I 
resent most interference with my soli- 
tude." 

" I think that is a pity. I am sorry 
that you live as you do. I live 
so because I cannot help it ; but you 
can help it easily — only you don't 
care." 

" No — I don't care. Or, rather, I do 
care. I care too much to submit to com- 
pany that bores me." 
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" But if it is good company it ought 
not to bore you, and you might have 
good company if you liked." 

" Well — I have got good company to- 
night. I have taken your advice, you 
see, and come in search of a friend. You 
ought not, at this particular time, to be 
finding fault with me." 

"Oh, I am not finding fault with 
you." 

** Do you not like the choice I have 
made ?" 

" The choice of a friend ?" — with a little 
laugh—" Yes, I like it." 

" You don't require me, then, to seek 
any further ?" 
Not to-night." 

I am glad of that, for I feel loth to 
move. I shall set about giving you that 
Latin lesson soon, but I am lazy to- 
night, so let me sit still first for a little 
while. iDo you know, Dorothy, you are 
like your old self in many ways, but 
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there is one change in you that I notice, 
and that I do not like. You hardly ask 
me any questions now. Long ago you 
used to ask questions from morning to 
night. Is there nothing now I can tell 
you that you want to know ?'* 

" Oh, yes — you can tell me many 
things." 

" Well, ask me some of them." 

" I should like you to tell me about 
your own people — about your mother, and 
—Phoebe." 

" Ah, you were always wonderfully 
taken up with Phoebe I Well, she is 
married." 

"Is she? — tell me about her mar- 
riage ?" 

** There now — that sounds natural. 
That is just like one of the old inquiries. 
But there is not much to tell. She 
waited till she was thirty, then she chose 
a husband of forty-eight. He is a very 
worthy, respectable sort of man. We are 
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not close friends, exactly, but we get on 
very well when we meet." 

" And— is she fond of him ?" 

" Do you mean, did she many him 
for love ? No — not that I ever *heard of." 

" Then— why did she do it ?" 

"They both did it for mutual advan- 
tage, I suppose. She wanted the posi- 
tion of a married woman, and he 
wanted a lady at the head of his 
house." 

**0h!" dubiously. 

" Well — does that not please you ?" 

" I should like to know if they are 
happy. Are they ?" 

"I never asked them; but they 
seem — much like other people; neither 
very happy nor very much the re- 
verse." 



"And have they any children ?" 
" They were only married the year be- 
fore last, but they have got one chubby 
little fellow." 
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" And you have a nephew, then ? So 
you are * Uncle Hugh ?' " 

"Yes, I am * Uncle Hugh,'— if that 
honour is any advantage to me— and I 
have to buy the monkey rattles and 
silver spoons. I do my duty by him to 
the best of my ability." 

" I suppose that means, really, that you 
are very fond of him ?" 

" No — I am not very fond of him. I 
feel kindly to him when he is brought 
before me, but I am glad we don't live 
under the same roof." 

"And is she— is Phoebe, I mean — 
I don't know what her name is 
now ?" 

"Mrs* Arkwright." 

"Is she like what she used to 
be?" 

"As fond of correcting everybody's 
faults, do you mean, and setting the world 
in the way it should go ? Yes — quite as 
fond, I believe." 
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" And you — don't speak any more kind- 
ly of her now than you used to do long 
ago ?" 

** When I was always making you 
angry, and when you were so persistently 
inquisitive about her ? No — I speak of 
her (at least, to you,) in much the same 
way as I did then. PhcBbe and I are very 
good friends, as long as we keep quite 
upon the surface.'* 

" And, when you don't keep upon the 
surface, does — she lecture you still ?" 

" Well — hardly now. Yotc may lecture 
me, if you like, but I don't know that 
I would submit to that operation from 
PhcBbe." 

" Because you are too old, do you 
mean ? But then she is older still." 

"Yes, we are all growing old together, 
you see. I was twenty-nine last April, 
and you were twenty-seven a fortnight ago* 
You are the youngest of us in years, and 
ten times the youngest, I believe, still in 
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heart. I wonder if age will ever make 
you old, Dorothy! Long ago you used 
to give me the feeling that it never 
would." 

" I don't know why any of us should 
call ourselves old yet. I think you have 
got into a wrong way of talking. One 
would imagine to hear you, that you 
were fifty." 

'' Well, I often feel like fifty." 

"Yes, because you encourage yourself 
to feel so, but I wish you would not. Do 
you know — "And then she broke off. 
** May I say something?" 

" Yes, anything you like." 

" I can't help thinking that it is an 
affectation to talk like that. You have 
had things to bear — of course I know 
that — and they have depressed you for a 
time; but they will only continue to 
depress you if you still encourage them 
to do it. Don't be angry with me 
for saying this — will you ?" 
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" No, I like to hear you say it. Your 
voice has a soothing sound. It produces 
an effect that is refreshing and pleasant. 
Talk to me a little more. Give me another 
lecture." 

" But I have no other lecture that I 
want to give you just now, and one 
lecture at a time is enough." 

"If I will lay it to heart, you 
mean ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I am disposed to lay this one 
to heart to-night. The world just now 
does not seem a very dreary place to me. 
I am nine-and-twenty : that, as you say, 
is not a very great age. Do you think 
the feeling of youth could really come 
back to me ?" 

" I think it could, if you tried to bring 
it back; if you gave up talking and 
thinking I mean in the way you do now. 
I have felt sometimes," she said with a 
little hesitation, "as if I could never be 
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happy again ; but yet I am happy — I am 
very happy." 

" Are you happier now than you were 
a month ago ? I should like you to tell 
me that." 

She did not answer for a moment, 
but after that moment she replied 
simply — 

**A month ago I had not seen you. 
Yes, I am happier now than I was then. 
I could not ,see you again and not be 
glad. You have brought a great interest 
back into my hfe." 

"And you take this interest that is 
brought to you, and make the utmost of 
it; while I, to whom the same thing is 
given — Dorothy, do not think me un- 
grateful. I thank God that you are here 
beside me. If I live, the years to come 
may be better than those that are 
past." 

** I am sure they may be, if you wish it 
really.' 
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" Yes, but there is the difl&culty — there 
you put your finger on the weak place* 
If I wish it, you say. But I have had 
no heart for many a day to wish any- 
thing." 

**Then begin to do it now. I think 
you can begin if you will." 

" I believe you think anything can be 
done if people will try. You used 
always to think so long ago. Well, I 
will try to do it. As you say, what was 
impossible a month ago seems possible 
now." 



" But I did not say that." 

" I thought you did. What did you 
say about being happier at present than 
you were a month ago ? That is what I 
feel too. As I sit here to-night by your 
fire I feel strong. But, . Dorothy," with 
a sudden movement, " what about these 
Latin conjugations ? They are escaping 
our memory all this time." 

*' Oh no, they are not. I am ready 
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with them when you like. You can begin 
to question me whenever you are ready 
too." 

^* Let me turn to the table then, and 
we wiU get about our work seriously. Sit 
by my side. Give me your book, and we 
will begin." 

She took her seat as he directed her, 
and began to say her lesson. Her know- 
ledge was small enough, but the little 
that she knew she knew well. At 
the end of half an hour he praised 
her. 

** There is not much confusion in that 
head of yours," he told her. " You have 
got a clear brain. Would you hke to be 
a learned woman, Dorothy? You could 
make yourself one, I daresay, if you cared 
to work." 

But she laughed when he asked her 
this, and shook her head. 

" I am too old to begin," she answered, 
" and I am afraid I want the will to begin 
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too. No, I should not care to be learned, 
even if it were possible. I am not am- 
bitious, you know." 

" You never were, I think." 

" Never." 

" Even in the old days, when you used 
'to scold me for being idle, I have no 
recollection that you showed the slightest 
inclination to work yourself ?" 

" I never did." 

" Then it was rather an unwarrantable 
proceeding on your part, this lecturing 
me on the score of idleness — was it not?" 

She laughed a little. " It was your 
duty to work then, you know, and you 
were neglecting your duty." 

"And vexing Mr. Calcott's heart? 
Good old man ! I was never anything 
but a vexation to him. Did he curse me 
after I was gone, Dorothy?" 

**Do you think you need ask that? 
He never said a harsh word in his life, 
I believe, of anybody." 

VOL. III. I 
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"Well, if he did not curse me, 
he stopped short of giving me my 
deserts." 

The next minute Hugh rose up. 

"It is ten o'clock. I must be going 
home," he said. And then he said sud- 
denly, "You have given me a happy 
evening — if you care to know that." 

"I am glad if I have," she answered 
gently. 

They parted almost immediately after- 
wards, and Hugh walked home, thinking 
of Dorothy most of the way as he walked. 
She had given him a happy evening ; he 
had only spoken the truth when he said 
that ; she was in many ways so like the 
old Dorothy whom he had loved eight 
years ago, and yet, even while he acknow- 
ledged this he told himself that he did 
not love her now. The feeling that she 
aroused in him was warm and pleasant, 
but it was a feeling devoid of passion. 
Should they marry after this, and he said 
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to himself that he could believe it was 
quite possible that they might end by- 
marrying, it seemed to him that he should 
be content ; he should feel perhaps like 
a man returned after a shipwreck to 
some safe haven of rest ; with her beside 
him Ufe would be sweeter and better than 
it had been to him for a long time, he 
could hardly doubt. But it would not 
be like what it might have been once. 
The old love was quenched ; the power of 
feeling it again was gone from him, he 
said. 

" We shall be safer if we content our- 
selves with remaining friends," he had 
begun to assure himself before he had 
reached his chambers. It was no small 
thing to him to have found Dorothy 
again; the sight of her and her com- 
panionship had warmed his heart as 
nothing else had done for many a day ; 
but he had grown used to his bachelor 
life, and to go in search of Dorothy when 
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he needed her had as yet a greater charm 
for him than the thought of bringing 
her to share his own fireside. It seemed 
to him that he did not care for her enough 
tQ do that, nor to give up his independence 
for her. " We had better remain as 
we are/' he said, as he turned the 
key in his door, and went into his silent 
rooms. 




CHAPTER VI. 




^UGH'S decision was perhaps a 
wise one — and at any rate as 
time went on Dorothy did not 
question either its wisdom or its kindness. 
She was content with what he let her be 
to him ; she knew that he did not feel to 
her as he had done long ago (he did not 
need to express that in words for her to 
understand it), but she perceived how 
much he gave her, and guessed perhaps 
how little chance there was that any other 
woman should come between them now ; 
and so she took her wages and was 
satisfied. 
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Her life became a very happy one 
during the months of this winter. She 
did her daily teaching, and then each 
evening when she returned home she 
knew there was a chance that Hugh 
would come. 

" Do you think I ought not to be here 
so much ?" he asked her once, after his 
visits had continued for a week or two ; 
but she was still almost as unsophisticated 
as she had been when eight years ago she 
had rambled with him over her Welsh 
hills, and she answered his question with 
a half puzzled look. 

" Why should you not come if you 
like?" she inquired. 

"Well — the people of the house might 
possibly object. I thought," he said 
hesitating a little. 

" But it is not any concern of theirs — 
is it ?" she asked, still in the same inno- 
cent way. 

And then he had too little desire to 
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make her object to his coining to say any- 
thing more. 

" No — I suppose not ; oh no, I daresay 
not," he merely answered carelessly, and 
began to speak of something else. 

He was not quite satisfied with himself 
for saying no more, for he felt that 
his frequent visits might possibly come to 
cause her some annoyance; but yet he 
could not resolve to come to her less 
frequently, from any fear of what idle 
tongues might say. "At the worst, if 
they should trouble her, I can ask her to 
marry me," he said to himself, and with 
this reflection he contented himself, and 
continued his visits — coming indeed more 
and more often as the winter wore 
on. 

Sometimes he would spend almost 
entire evenings with her. He would 
bring some book that he wanted her to 
see, and would read aloud to her for an 
hour or two, and then for another hour 
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or more they would sit over the fire and 
talk. Her Latin lessons too went on 
steadily; half-an-hour on one or two 
evenings every week were devoted to 
them. They grew very much at home 
with one another as the winter advanced. 
They were perhaps less than lovers, but 
they were more than friends. Familiar 
though they were, yet they were shy of 
one another sometimes, and indeed part of 
the increasing charm of their intercourse 
to both of them lay in their inevitable 
reticences — in their instinctive timidity. 
He used to speak of his fraternal affection 
for her, but he would scarcely have been 
satisfied if he had become convinced that 
she bestowed only a sisterly regard on 
him ; he told himself that he did not care 
to marry her, yet, with entire inconsis- 
tency, he would have been jealous of 
every thought of hers that wandered 
from him. 

" A friend's rights are the next thing 
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to a husband's," he told her boldly 
one night. " Such friends as we are, 
are really more joined together than 
half the husbands and wives in Christ- 
endom. Do you not recognize that ?" he 
asked her, after a moment or two, when 
she did not speak. 

" You ask your question as if you 
thought I should want to disagree with 
you," she answered. "Why should I 
dispute what you say ? So many 
husbands and wives, of course, are never 
friends at all." 

" Never. That is what I mean. They 
pass from passion to indifference, and 
never know what friendship means. We 
have been wiser than they, Dorothy." 

" We have been happier, at least," she 
said. 

" True ; I ought to put it that way. 
We have been happier." 

And then she did not answer him 
again. The subject perhaps was not one 
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on whicli she could talk easily, knowing 
as she did, that, though he assumed their 
feeling to one another to be on both 
sides the same, in reality it was not the 
same, but that she loved him with a love 
that had never known change or diminu- 
tion. 

He would not unfrequently meet her 
on her way back from the Bartletts', 
and stay with her afterwards for 
hours. 

" What can I do for you ? I am 
afraid I cannot give you any dinner," 
she said to him a little uneasily the first 
time that he did this ; but he laughed at 
her anxiety, and told her he had dined 
already. 

" I dined early, to have the more time 
for idleness and pleasure afterwards," he 
said. 

So they had tea that evening together, 
and the same arrangement was followed 
on various other evenings afterwards. 
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"Do you never get tired of me, 
Dorothy? Sometimes when I am away 
from you I think perhaps you do," he 
said to her one night. " Do .you never 
get tired of me, and wish that I would go 
away ?" 

" No," she replied with a laugh. 

" Yet I am very exacting, I am afraid. 
How many nights have I been here this 
week? This is the third, is it not? 
Well — I don't leave you much time to 
yourself." 

"I suppose I don't want much to 
myself. You see I had a good deal of 
that before you came." 

" Yes, you had too much then ; more 
than was good for you." 

" And you had too much also — had you 
not ?" 

" Without doubt I had ! But we are 
told to practise moderation in all things, 
and I am afraid I am not practising much 
moderation in coming here." 
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** You must judge for yourself of that. 
You must not come so often, if it 
seems too mucli waste of time to 
you. 

" But it does not seem waste of time 
to me in the least. That is the last thing 
in my mind. I work all day; what more 
would you have? I get up at day- 
break." 

" Do you ?" 

** Well — I have done it lately — for my 
own purposes. To secure free even- 
ings, you know, one must make busy 
days." 

** And you begin to work earlier 
now, do you mean, than you used to 
do?" 

" Exactly. Do you not approve of the 
practice ?" 

'' Oh, surely." 

" You seem surprised at it, however ?" 

" I am surprised — a little. I never 
suspected you of rising very early." 
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" You never, I find, suspect me of any- 
thing particularly virtuous. If I were to 
say to you that I lay in bed each morn- 
ing till mid-day, I believe that you would 
tell me that it was no more than you ex- 
pected. But I don't lie in bed till mid- 
day." 

"I should be very sorry if I thought 
you did." 

" I am glad to hear you say you would 
be sorry. That shows that you take a 
natural interest in my doings — or mis- 
doings. You know I don't want you to 
be indifferent to me, Dorothy." 

" Well, I am not indifferent; am I ?" 

" No — to tell the truth, indifference is 
not a vice you are addicted to. You 
take an honest interest in your friends, 
and are frank enough to let them see it. 
You always did that, you know." 

" I am too frank, you mean ?" she said, 
and then the colour came rather quickly 
to her face. 
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"No, I don't mean that; I never 
meant that for a moment. Your frank- 
ness, long ago, was one of the most 
delightful things in you — and it remains 
one of the most delightful things still. 
Keep it, if you can, as long as you live. 
Why, if you were not frank, you would 
cease to be Dorothy." 

"But I might become something 
better," she said. 

"Something better than Dorothy? 
That would be something better than the 
best thing in the world. No, no — you 
couldn't make yourself that." 

She laughed, but his extravagant 
speech had made the happy colour come 
to her face. 

"If you are content to take me as I 
am, then it does not matter," she said. 

"It does not matter so long as you 
please me, do you mean?" 

"You know I like to please you," 
she answered simply. And then, after a 
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moment, she looked into his face. " How 
<50uld I help it ? Surely, we always like 
to please our friends ?" 

" Then you consider also that I like to 
^ please you ?" 

" I — suppose you do." 

"It is a most just and true sup- 
position. Before anybody in the world, I 
like to please you." 

" I am glad of that." 

** To tell you the whole truth, I am 
always thinking of pleasing you now. 
When I do what I ought, or fail to do 
what I ought not, then I say to myself, 
* Dorothy will approve of you for this.' 
I am always thinking of Dorothy. She 
is hardly ever out of my mind." 

" You are only speaking in jest — but — 
never mind," she said with a little laugh, 
" I like to be thought of." 

" Dorothy, you are a comfortable 
woman to be with. You give generously 
and take frankly. As far as you let your- 
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self be read at all, you are open as the 
day; when you shroud your soul, you 
shroud it honestly. There are no dark 
suspicious comers in it — no involved paths 
along which one cannot see one's way." 

" You say that kindly — but there may 
be two ways of interpreting what you 
mean. A character that is read too 
easily is not often interesting, I am 
afraid." 

" I did not say that your character was 
read too easily. I said that, up to a cer- 
tain limit, all was open in you ; beyond 
that limit, many things may be hidden, 
but they are hidden frankly ; they do not 
lie lurking like unholy serpents in the 
grass. You are wholesome and sweet 
and pure. You are not like some 
women; you may have your secrets, 
but they are not of the kind that will 
humble you if they are ever brought to 
the light of day." 

"I shall be happy,'* she said after a 
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moment's silence, " I shall be very happy 
and grateful if you think that always of 
me." 

" I have very Httle fear but that I 
shall think it always. I have thought it 
now for these eight years — and, Dorothy," 
he said abruptly, " I never thought it 
more or knew it better than I did at the 
time when 1 was farthest from you, and 
deserved to be farthest. Lucifer, un- 
worthy of his lost heaven, still did not 
forget what heaven was like, you know — 
though he never found his way back even 
to the outer gate of it (poor devil !) as I, 
luckier than he, have done." 

" I think it is strange how things come 
back to us," she said after a little, in 
rather a shaken voice, " not often in their 
old way, I suppose, but very often in 
some new way that fits in with changed 
conditions. How curiously it has hap- 
pened that we should, both of us, have 
been rather solitary — each wanting a 
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friend, I mean — now when we have met 
again." 

" Yes — it has happened curiously — and 
happily, too. Do you not assent to 
that ?" 

" Surely I do." 

" In what a grave quaint way you say 
that 1 — * Surely I do,' " mimicking her 
tone. " You are very fond of that word 
— * surely.' You use it often. I like it 
from your lips ; it sounds true and frank, 
and like yourself." 

" I did not know that I used it oftener 
than other people." 

" You say it in a way unlike other 
people — with a peculiar accent — gentle, and 
yet conveying such a sense of certainty. 
There are some things you do that nobody 
else does quite in the same way. There 
are people who don't like peculiarities. 
I do. I like some turns of speech — some 
roundings of phrases — some special tones 
— spme tricks of manner, even, when I 
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like the men or women who practise 
them. Such things are characteristic. 
Your * surely/ as you utter it, always 
sounds pleasant to me." 

" Then I may go on saying it — may 
I ?" she asked laughing. 

" Gro on, by all means. I know few 
things that I should want to change in 
you. You have some faults, perhaps, but, 
if you were faultless you would be too 
good to suit me. I like to think that 
there may be some day a possibility of 
my having something to forgive in you." 

" You will soon, I think, find many 
things to forgive in me ; but as long as 
they seem to you easy to forgive I don't 
think I shall mind much." 

" You shall not mind your faults, do 
you mean ? That seems to me a hardened 
way of speaking." 

" Oh, yes, I shall mind my faults. I 
mean only that I shall not mind your 
finding them out." 

K 2 
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"Ah, that is another matter. I am 
glad you put it that way. So, I may find 
them out if I am tender over them ?'* 

"You may find them out, I mean, 
if they don't irritate you. The little 
faults that irritate draw people apart 
sometimes more than many greater 
things. I should not like you to find 
those in me." 

" Nor I. But I don't see much likeli- 
hood of it at present. You do not irritate 
me as yet, Dorothy — thank God." 

" I am glad of that. It would be hard 
if I did, I think." 

"Hard for which of us, do you 
mean ?" 

" I was thinking of myself — but it 
might be hard for us both." 

" Yes — to like one another, and yet 
not to be able to bear with one another. 
It would be too hard to endure. 
But it would be incredible too. I think 
we could go on being together to the end 
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of our lives, and never know wliat it was 
to be fretted by one another. At least, 
that is how I feel. You never fret me — 
by act, or word, or tone.' 

** I may well be grateful when you tell 
me that." 

" You can hardly be as grateful as I 
am, I think. Dorothy, I am growing 
very happy. They call winter a dreary 
time, but this winter has been like a new 
spring to me ; this winter that has brought 
me here — to this little quiet room, with 
its old arm-chair, with its bright fire, with 
— its nightly welcome in one kind woman's 
face." 

He turned round to her with those 
last words ; for a moment he laid his 
hand on hers ; but it was only for one 
moment, and in the next he had be- 
gun to talk again about some ordinary 
thing. 

" You never go anywhere," he said 
abruptly one evening to her. " You are 
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always working all day long. It seems 
to me that you get neither proper rest 
nor proper exercise. I wish you would 
let us have a day's outing together some- 
where. Will you ?" 

" But where could we go to ?" she 
asked. 

" Oh, we would go out of town to some 
pretty place ; you may leave that to me. 
If the sun should shine on Sunday shall I 
come for you ?" 

"Would you? I should like it very 
much," she answered. 

" Well, I should like it too," he said. 
" There are not many things I should like 
so much." 

And so, on the next Sunday morning, 
for Sunday was her only holiday, he 
came for her, and they spent the day to- 
gether. 

He took her twenty miles out of Lon- 
don. It was December, yet it was mild 
enough for them to linger as they ram- 
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bled along the country roads, and once, 
for a long time, to sit down on a felled 
tree in the sunshine. There they sat, and 
talked, and gazed, and were happy. The 
fresh air, the feeling of liberty, the plea- 
sure of being in the country, and above 
all, Hugh's companionship, made Doro- 
thy's heart full of gladness. " It is de- 
lightful to be here ! It does one good !" 
she exclaimed, again and again. 

" Do you like it too ?" she asked Hugh 
once. She looked at him a little 
dubiously. " It is not quite the same 
to you that it is to me, I sup- 
pose; but yet you do like it, do you 
not?" 

" What part of it, do you imagine, 
is less to me than it is to you?" 
he answered, with a laugh. " Can 
I not enjoy sunshine as you can ? 
Can I not take pleasure in the fields and 
trees ?" 

" Oh, no doubt ; but then you see 
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fields and trees oftener than I do now. 
To me the real country, you know, has 
become a rare sight." 

" And to me it is a rare sight too, seen 
with you beside me/' 

" Yes — but that is not what I meant/* 

" Then I find fault with you, for that 
is what I want you to mean. I want you 
to consider that our being here together 
is the most important part of this day's 
events." 

" Well, you know I do think that ; but 
at the moment I spoke I only meant that 
I thought I loved the country more than 
you do. And I do love it best, I think," 
she repeated, earnestly. 

" Yes — you love it too much, I sus- 
pect," he said. "I find that you are 
thinking of it too much at this precise 
moment ; you are letting it absorb you too 
much. I am afraid I am of a jealous 
temperament. I am not content, you 
see, to take a second place." 
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"No — that is true," she said, archly. 
" You know yourself, I see. You de- 
scribe yourself, I think, very justly. 
From your friends, it seems to me, you 
require rather a strict allegiance. Do you 
not ?'' 

" Is that what I have taught you ?'* 
he asked, and laughed. " Well — ^yes, I 
am exacting in a certain way, I suppose — 
but, as I have told you before, I think 
friends have large claims. They have a 
right to require allegiance, and to be 
jealous of a rival. If you had some other 
friend than me— if you permitted some 
one else, for instance, an equal pos- 
session of my arm-chair — the scoimdrel I — 
I wouldn't be answerable for the conse- 
quences !" 

She gave a happy laugh, but she made 
no answer to his speech. 

" How sweet it all is ! I am so glad 
you brought me here !" she was saying, 
a minute afterwards. " I have not had a 
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holiday like this for — you do not know 
how long." 

" I should like to give you many such 
holidays. Some day, perhaps, we shall go 
to better places than this together," he 
answered. 

They were sitting on the edge of a 
little wood, under some pine trees, with 
a brown common before them, and beyond 
the common more ranks of pines, and 
oaks with their russet leaves still on them, 
and low distant hills. 

" It is not like my own country, but it 
is beautiful too," she said. " And how 
warm the sun feels here ! It is December, 
and it feels like May." 

*' Yes — but in an hour or two the mists 
will come up. We are having the best 
of it now. Is your cloak thick, Dorothy ? 
I am not keeping you too long sitting 
here ?" 

" My cloak is a winter cloak, and I 
hardly seem to need it ; and whether we 
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sit or walk it is all beautiful, I think. 
Presently are we going a little further ? 
We can't reach the hills" — with a half 
sigh — " but — 
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" I will take you up those hills some 
Hay. Should you like to go ?" 

" Oh, I should indeed !" 

" Then we will go one day, when your 
Christmas holidays come. I wonder how 
our mountains down in Wales are looking, 
Dorothy 1" 

" Yes,"— softly— " I wonder 1" 

" Those were days, indeed, when we 
used to climb them 1 Were they not ? 
Days, I am afraid, only to come once in a 
lifetime." 

" Yes. Few things — like that — I sup- 
pose, come more than once." 

" Dorothy"— suddenly— " after I left 
you — while you still believed in me, I 
mean — used you to go those same 
walks again that you had gone with 
me?" 
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She turned her head half away before 
she answered; there was a little pause, 
and then she said quietly — 

" Yes— often." 

" I remember I asked you to go, and 
to think of me; and you did think of 
me ?" 

" Yes." 

" G-od bless you 1 You were very 
true to me. And I was true to you too 
then." 

" I know that. You need not tell me. 
Do not speak about it now." 

" I have no right to speak, I sup- 
pose." 

** It is not that— but — ^it is all over so 
long ago," she said, tremulously. " What- 
ever happiness we had— whatever pain 
we suffered — ^it is all past. It is as if a 
new volume of our lives had begun, you 
know," she said more calmly, after a mo- 
ment's silence. "We have closed the 
other, and put it away." 
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" But do you never look back to it, 
though it has been closed? Are you 
made so that you never regret the past, 
or live in it again? I do not believe 
that !" 

" I do not regret it now," she said, in a 
low voice. 

" Now — since these last weeks, do you 
mean ?" 

" Yes." 

" Since I have come back to you ?" 

" Yes." 

" And— before that ?" 

" Before that — it was different, per- 
haps. I had no friend. I was sometimes 
— not very happy." 

"And yet you never hated me for 
what I had done ? All these years, 
you have told me, you never hated 
me?" 

"I had nothing to hate you for. I 
knew you had never meant that that 
should happen which — did happen. I 
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knew it was only that — the trial had been 
too great." 

" The trial was great, considering that 
men are not made unchangeable, like 
gods; and the temptation was great — 
greater than I can tell you." 

" Do not speak about it, please. I 
can believe it. Do not say anything 



more." 



" Let me say only this one thing more — 
that of all women in this world 
you have been the best to me — you 
have been, and are, the noblest and 
truest." 

" If you can say that — do you not 
think it makes up for all ?" 

" All the wrong, do you mean ?" 

** Yes — for everything. 1 should like 
you to believe that; and that you need 
never speak of it to me again." 

The winter day was short, and the 
sun, by three o'clock, was getting low as 
they turned homewards. It was dusk 
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when they reached London again ; it 
ought to have been almost dark in Doro- 
thy's little parlour as they entered it; 
but, as she opened the door, to her sur- 
prise firelight and gaslight were both 
bright within. The table was laid for a 
meal ; the small apartment looked almost 
festive ; and from the depths of Hugh's 
arm-chair — the possession of which he 
had so lately told her he would little like 
to share with any other claimant — there 
rose up a figure, at the sight of whom 
Dorothy stood transfixed in mute amaze- 
ment. 

Who was this unexpected guest ? He 
was a big, broad-shouldered, bearded 
man, with a bronzed face, and a pair of 
bright brown eyes that, as they fixed 
themselves on Dorothy, seemed to dance 
with half-suppressed laughter. He evi- 
dently was enjoying his position. He 
took two steps forward, and stood in 
front of her; she looked bewildered; he 
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held out both hands : she drew back only- 
more amazed. 

"By Jovel Dorothy," he cried sud- 
denly, " don't you know me ?" 

" I don't," she said. 

Yet she had hardly uttered the words 
when she hesitated: something in the 
face seemed to become all at once fami- 
liar — something in the voice wakened an 
old echo in her ears. 

" I don't — unless — is it possible you 
are — Dick ?" she said. 

" To be sure I'm Dick. Why, I'd 
have known you anywhere 1 My dear, 
G-od bless you !" he cried, with suddenly, 
at the last words, almost a falter in his 
voice : and all at once, the next moment 
— before she could anticipate what was 
coming, and while the blood rushed to 
Hugh's heart, and such a spasm of rage 
shot through him as he had rarely felt 
before in all his life — this long lost and 
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new-recovered cousin took Dorothy in 
his arms, and saluted her with a re- 
sounding kiss. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




UGH'S position was a little 
awkward, but he was, at any 
rate, sufficiently master of him- 
self not to show either vexation or em- 
barrassment. When after a few moments 
Dorothy, having escaped from the em- 
brace that she had so little desired, with 
rather a nervous flush upon her face 
turned to him, and, using an instinc- 
tive and unconscious tone of deprecation, 
introduced the new comer to him as her 
cousin — Richard Hilly ar, Hugh bo wed with 
perfect courtesy and self-possession, and 
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even addressed a few words to Mr. Hill- 
yar; but, after that ceremony had been 
gone through, he turned to Dorothy, and 
put out his hand. ' 

" I will not stay with you now,'* he 
said. " You will be glad to have your 
cousin to yourself. Good bye. I shall 
see you soon again." 

Perhaps he spoke a little coldly. We 
are so unjust that we often let our anger 
fall on those who have not sinned against 
us, and, though Hugh knew well 
enough that it was no fault of Dorothy's 
that this stranger had come to spoil the 
evening of their holiday, and knew too 
how little it had been in her power to 
have avoided his ardent greeting, yet 
he was so disturbed that instinctively 
he made her suffer for what she could 
not help. He held her hand loosely, 
and spoke his few parting words almost 
without looking at her. 

** You will not care to stay now, I 
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suppose," she answered quickly and half 
aloud ; " but, oh yes ! do come soon 
again. To-morrow ? Will you ?" 

*' No. I am engaged to-morrow. On 
Tuesday, perhaps — but I cannot be cer- 
tain," he said ; and then he let her hand 
drop, and bowed again to Mr. Hillyar, and 
left the room — much to Mr. Hillyar's 
satisfaction, as he instantly declared to 
Dorothy. 

" That friend of yours has gone off 
like a sensible fellow," he exclaimed. 
" Who is he ? He seems rather a solemn 
sort of person." 

" He is a very old friend of mine," she 
answered quickly, feeling (as she knew) 
an unreasonable sense of indignation. 
She was a sweet-natured woman, and she 
had loved this wild cousin of hers dearly 
long ago — ^yet, at this moment, she was 
conscious that she was not glad to see him 
again. She felt, even while she was ashamed 
of feeling it, that he had come back inop- 
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portunely. He had come when she had 
wanted to be with Hugh, and he had 
kissed her in Hugh's sight, and she could 
not at once forgive him for having made 
her submit to that kiss. 

" T can hardly believe that it is really 
you, Dick. When did you come home? 
Why did you not write to me ? How in 
the world did you know that I was here?" 
she asked. 

He sat himself comfortably down again 
in Hugh's arm-chair, and began de- 
liberately to answer her questions. 

** I didn't write, because I wanted to 
take you by surprise," he said, with a 
pleasant laugh. " I had a fancy for 
meeting you just this way — coming be- 
fore you like a ghost, so, as soon as I 
got my foot on shore on Friday, I 
went off straight to Llanwyck, supposing 
you were there ; and it was a nice disap- 
pointment when I found you gone, and 
not a soul in the place at first who seemed 
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likely to be able to tell me what had 
become of you. But I chased you from 
post to pillar, and I heard about you at last. 
I got to the old Doctor, and he told me 
where you were — and told me a good bit 
about you too — enough to make me want 
to get to you more even than I did before. 
And so last night I took the train up to 
town, and I've been here, backwards and 
forwards, waiting for you, pretty well 
all day — and now, by Jove !" he ex- 
claimed, " if I don't feel almost as if it 
was a dozen years ago, and I was a boy 
again. Dorothy, I'd have given a thou- 
sand pounds if I'd been at hand to stand 
by you sooner !" 

**Have you got the thousand pounds 
to give, Dick ?" she asked with a little 
laugh. 

She had partly recovered herself, and 
her heart had begun to warm towards him 
as he told her of his search for her. She 
was ashamed of herself that even from 
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the first moment she had not felt glad to 
see him. 

"Ah, you think it necessary to ask 
that question ! You don't believe in my 
money making powers !" he exclaimed 
chuckling, and gleefully rubbing his 
hands. " But, Dorothy, you're wrong ! 
I've been making money at last. I 
shouldn't be here now if I hadn't. It was 
the old story of the rolling stone for many 
a day — but the stone came to a stand still 
a year ago — and in this last year what 
do you think I've done ? I've made ten 
thousand pounds !" 

** Do you really mean it, Dick ?" 

" Upon my word !" 

" At the diggings ?" 

" Yes — at the diggings." 

" I never thought you would do that." 

" No — ^you expected me to remain a 
ne'er-do-well to the end of the chapter — 
didn't you ? And, to tell you truth, I'd 
been such an unlucky dog that when the 
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luck changed at last I was afraid to trust 
it too long. I said to myself that I'd 
give up when I'd made ten thousand 
pounds — and I did — and off I came, and 
changed all my nuggets into money at 
Melbourne— and here it is !" He pro- 
ceeded as he spoke to take out his pocket- 
book, and to extract a paper from it. 
"T took it in one big cheque, and I 
brought it with me to show it to you, for 
I didn't know how else I'd get you to be- 
lieve it — and, Dorothy," he ended abruptly, 
** you've only got to say the word now, 
and we'll go shares." 

" Oh, Dick, you are just as reckless and 
wild as ever," she said with a laugh. She 
took the cheque and looked at it. "I 
am glad you have got this — ^but I 
don't know how you will ever keep it." 

" Well then, keep it for me," he re- 
plied at once. " I've got enough besides 
to get along with. Keep it — and keep 
the pot boiling with it." 
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*' You know you must invest it," she 
said seriously. " You ought to see about 
investing it at once. It will be an income 
of five hundred a year to you." 

" Well — and do you think we can get 
on with that ? for that's the question. 
Could we live together on five hundred a 
year ?" 

" Don't talk that way, Dick," she said 
quickly. " Ton could live on it." 

" But could we both live, I ask you ? 
Do you think I am going to leave you 
here governessing ? I'll tell you what 
my plan is. You won't mind leaving 
London— rwill yoti ? What I should like 
would be to go out again, and set you up 
in a house at Melbourne, and then go 
backwards and forwards, and try my luck 
once more, now and then. We could tie 
this bit of money up as safe as you like — 
you're quite right there ; I don't want to 
touch it : and then whatever happened 
you'd be provided for. And, Dorothy, if 
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you could make up your mind to — to 
marry me at once, so much the better ; 
but if you'd rather wait, and go out, and 
settle yourself before you took me — " 

** Oh, dear Dick, hush!" she inter- 
rupted in a tone of distress. " Please — 
please don't talk such nonsense. I can- 
not go out with you — I cannot take your 
money — and indeed — indeed I could not 
marry you !" 

"But why not? Why in the world 
shouldn't you ?" he exclaimed. " I sup- 
pose I'm a goose to have spoken about it 
so fast ; but you know that was always 
my way — to try and settle everything 
off-hand. And somehow this seems so 
natural to me. For what better could 
you do ? Unless, of course — " with a 
sudden change of tone, " you are going to 
marry some one else ?" 

" No — I am not going to marry any 
one," she said. 

" Then why shouldn't you think of 
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taking me? Do you suppose you will 
ever find anybody to like you better ? 
Why, Dorothy, I always wanted to marry 
you. I suppose I have had fancies off 
and on for other girls, but I have never 
really cared for any one but you. I've 
got your picture round my neck now 
that you gave me when I went away, 
and many a hundred times I've looked 
at it. Of course I don't want you to 
promise anything. You shall have it all 
your own way, and do about it just as 
you like — only don't say that you won't 
come out to Melbourne. You can't want 
to stay slaving here ; and it's a splendid 
country, and — well, we're cousins and 
old friends, if we should never be any- 
thing else, and I think it might even be 
something to you to have a chance now 
and then of seeing me." 

** It would be a great deal to me to 
see you, Dick," she said quickly, with a 
little tremor in her voice. "It is not 
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that I do not care for you; do not think 
that. But you were always headlong, 
and reckless, and unpractical," she ex- 
claimed, beginning to laugh, " and I do 
not see that in these respects you are a 
bit changed now — or in generosity either. 
You were mad when you were a 
boy, Dick, and I think you are mad 
still." 

" I am not madder at any rate than I 
was at the time when you used to be — 
very good to me," he answered a little 
sadly. " Perhaps I was both mad enough 
and bad enough then. At any rate other 
people said so ; but you stuck up for me 
in those days." 

" And do you think I would not do 
that now ?" she said quickly. " You 
must not be vexed with me, Dick. I 
think you are only too generous and kind. 
I have no other fault than that to find 
with you — that you are too reckless and 
impulsive and open-hearted — " 
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" Well, if that is all, I can soon mend 
to suit you," and he gave a laugh. " If 
there's a chance that you'll marry me 
if I hold my tongue about it for six 
months — " 

" Oh — but there is no chance !" she cried 
flushing hotly. " There is no chance either 
way; only there is less than none if 
you speak about it— so please don't 
speak." 

" Do you mean that I shall make you 
hate me if I bother you ?" 

" You will make me — not want to see 
you at least." 

^^Then, by Jove, I'll shut up! Not 
that I shan't want to marry you all the 
same (don't you ever doubt that) ; only 
I'm not such a brute that I'd worry you 
about it against your will. I've brought 
queer enough manners back with me, 
you'll think, I daresay, but still — thank 
God — I'm not so bad as that." 

" Well — ^your manners have not im- 
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proved in polish certainly, Dick. You 
look pretty rough and unkempt. You 
have been consorting with strange peo- 
ple, I suppose, all these many years ?" 

" Strange enough, I can tell you !" 

" I used to think I should know you 
again whenever you came back, but, you 
see, I did not know you just now. You 
are the colour of mahogany — and what a 
beard you have got !" 

" Ay — I haven't touched a razor these 
ten years." 

" You say that very complacently, but 
you seem to me to look rather frightful. 
I am not fond of such big beards. Long 
ago you used to have a pleasant mouth — 
but I can't see it now." 

" If you want to see it again, I suppose 
I shall have to shave this off." 

" Oh no, you must not do that on my 
account. I will be content with my re- 
membrance. It was your eyes at last 
that made me know you; they are less 
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changed than anything else about you. 
They laugh still in the old way, and look 
kind in the old way too." 

" I wonder if you really remember how 
they used to look at all ? You were a little 
chit of a thing when I went away, you 
know. I suppose I forget that when I 
think you are — well — not quite as glad as 
I had hoped you would be perhaps to 
see me back again." 

" But I am glad, Dick. I was startled 
at first, but I am very glad now. You 
were the kindest friend I ever had when 
I was — a little chit, as you say. How 
good you were to . me ! how you used to 
do all kinds of things for me, and let me 
tyrannize over you, and make you waste 
your time." 

" Yes, those were dark days, Dorothy, 
and you were the bit of light in the 
midst of them. I think I've been a thorn 
in the side of everybody aU my life." 
" You were never a thorn in my side." 
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" No, I except you ; you were fond of 
me, I think. When I went away you 
were the only creature I minded leaving. 
Do you remember the day I bid you good 
bye ? I believe it was the thought of that 
that gave me courage to kiss you a little 
while ago. Do you know, I don't think 
I should dare now to do it again ?" 

" No," quickly, " of course you 
wouldn't; we are too old to kiss one 
another now." 

" Too old ! I think the being older 
makes it better. Only, of course, if you 
would rather not, I'm not going to vex 
you with doing it. I know I'm not much 
of a cousin to be either proud or fond 
of." 

" You must not say that. You are the 
only cousin that I have. I shall always 
be fond of you." 

" Well, I'll take all the liking you can 
give me. It won't perhaps be a very heavy 
load to bear. I came here to-day think- 
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ing I was going to be very happy ; but 
somehow one gets a little down at times." 

" Yes ; but you are not going to be down 
to-night. You are going to tell me all 
your history. We will have sometliing to 
eat, and then we will talk all the evening ; 
only I have nothing but tea and cold meat 
to give you. Will you be content with 
that?" 

** I'll be content with anything. I had 
my dinner before you came in ; but I'll 
drink tea if you like till midnight." 

" And tell me your strange adventures 
all the time?" 

'* Well, I can do that too — if yoti would 
care to hear them." 

" Of course I shall care. Do not doubt 
that, Dick." 

Dorothy's conscience was reproaching 
her still as she rose to prepare their meal. 
It was so impossible not to remember 
that it had been for Hugh that her table 
had been spread — that it was with Hugh 
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that she had hoped to pass this evening — 
and yet she was ashamed that she should 
remember this so keenly, and crave as 
she did for the thing that she had lost, 
when in its place another pleasure 
had come to her which ought to have 
been great too. But she could not 
help it. She was glad in a way to see 
Dick ; her heart warmed to him as they 
sat together, and the memory of many an 
old day came tenderly back to her ; but 
yet she could not forget that he was sit- 
ting where she had wanted Hugh to sit, 
and that he had robbed her by his coming 
of a pleasure greater than anything his 
presence could give. 

She did her best, however, to make 
him welcome, and he recovered his spirits 
presently as he sat and talked to her. 
He at least desired no other companion 
than the one that he had found ; she only 
had to be kind and he was satisfied. 

** I thought you weren't glad to see me 
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at first ; but I frightened you, I suppose ? 
You are a bit glad now, aren't you, 
Dorothy ?" he said wistfully to her before 
the evening ended. 

They had been talking about old days, 
and her cheek had flushed and her eyes 
had grown dim more than once. Her 
thoughts had been thrown back to a 
time before she had ever known Hugh, 
when Dick had been her playfellow and 
friend, and his goodness to her had made 
her love him, and his follies and troubles 
had made her childish heart ache. 

"You see, we are the only two left, 
and you and I held together very fast in 
the old time, and I*d like it to be the 
same with us now," he said. 

It could not be the same, she felt ; but 
yet she made the kindest answer to him 
that she could. 

"You have been a great deal to me 
always. I have never forgotten you. God 
bless you, Dick," she said warmly. 

M 2 
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" You are so like the old Dorothy, and 
yet you are so unlike her too," he ex- 
claimed. " Do you know, I feel half at 
home with you, and yet half shy with 
you. Somehow you're oddly different from 
what you used to be. I suppose it's be- 
cause you are a woman now ?" 

" Did you think you could come back 
after all these years, and not find me 
different?" she asked. 

" Well, I oughtn't to have thought it, 
I suppose, yet it seems to me that when 
you are running about the world you 
never imagine changes in the things you 
have left at home. You are not as frank 
as you were a dozen years ago, Dorothy." 

" No, that wouldn't be. possible." 

"Wouldn't it? Well, I suppose not; 
but — T liked you desperately in those old 
days, and now, you see, I'm a little afraid 
of you, for you seem to me as if — as if 
somehow you'd gone up above me. You 
don't mind my saying that, do you ?" 
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" Oil, no, I don't mind." But she spoke 
a little sadly. " One grows old and stiff, 
and gets less likeable, I suppose," she 
said. 

" By Jove, I didn't mean that I" lie 
exclaimed. "Fm afraid of you because 
you seem to have grown too good for me — 
too delicate and fine. You would get 
tired of me soon in these days, I suspect. 
Wouldn't you ?" 

" Why should I ?" she said gently. 

" Because I am so rough." 

" Well there is no doubt that you are 
that." 

"And you don't like roughness — 
now ?" 

" That depends upon the kind — I don't 
mind yours. You may have roughness 
in your words and tones, but it stops 
there. I think you have — I think you 
always had — the softest heart I ever 
knew." 

" It has been soft enough to you, any 
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way. I don't say mucli else for it ; but 
it has been that." 

"Dick, it is ten o'clock now, and I 
am going to send you away." 

" Ten seems to me an early hour. 
Don't you let visitors stop later than 
that ?" 

" I think it is late enough." 

" Well, I must go, of course, if you 
order me. Only, when may I come again ? 
I say, Dorothy," abruptly — " to please me, 
won't you give that teaching up ?" 

" Grive up my teaching ! why, Dick, 
what a thing to say." 

"But I hate to think of you going on 
drudging in that way. Why in the world 
should you, when I've got enough for us 
both?" 

"Dick, you are very kind and good, 
but you must try to get a little 
common sense. I don't believe that even 
you can think that I could live upon your 
money." 
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*' Upon my honour — I" 

" I know you would let me if I would, 
but you must know that it is impossible. 
You must not be vexed. I am very happy. 
I do not dislike my work — and I am 
independent." 

" Then I can only say— I wish you 
weren't." 

** Oh no, you must not say that. You 
must be glad and not sorry." 

" I didn't think you'd have refused to 
take anything from me. "When my luck 
came to me, the first thing I thought of 
was that I'd go home, and get you to come 
back with me. I'm not going to say 
anything more just now about that, for 
I see it only bothers you ; but as for the 
money — if you don't know that it's as 
much yours as mine — 
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" I know that if I would take it you 
would let it be mine — and if I should 
ever want any of it I will ask you for 
it." 
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" And is that all you will do ?" 

*' Yes — I could not do more." 

"Well — I must leave it alone for tlie 
present, I suppose. Only, think of it 
again. Just think of it, and send to me 
— to-morrow, or next week, or twelve 
months after this, if you like — and say, 
*I've changed my mind, Dick.' That 
will be enough. You won't need to say 
another word. And now I'm going off. 
I'm stopping at a place in Covent 
Grarden." 

"At a hotel, do you mean ?" 

" Yes — it's a house I used to know — 
close to the theatres. By the way, 
Dorothy, T wish you'd go with me and 
see a play?" 

" Do you ? I have never seen a play in 
my life," she said with a laugh. 

" By Jove ! Then come to-morrow ? 
I'll see what's going on, and come out 
and tell you." 

She laughed again, and objected a little, 
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but she was thinking to herself—" Well, 
Hugh will not be here to-morrow, so it 
would not matter if I went out ; and if I 
do what Dick wants, then after that I 
can tell him not to come on Tuesday.*' 
So, after demurring for a few moments, 
she said — " I will go, if you would really 
Hke it." 

" Dick, what are your plans ?" she had 
asked him a little while before. "Are 
you going to stay long in town ?" 

But at these inquiries he had shaken 
his head. 

" I don't know. I can't tell you anything 
about it," he said. " I came here to see 
you, and to see if I could get you to do — 
what it seems I can't. I suppose I shall 
stop a bit now I've come— but I can't 
tell. I may be off again in a couple of 
days." And then he said, half patheti- 
cally — " Do you want me gone ?" 

"You should not ask me that?" she 
answered rather sadly. 
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But the question vexed her, and made 
the tears come to her eyes when he had 
bidden her good bye ; for in reality, in her 
heart, did she not almost wish that he 
was gone? Did she not fear his visits, 
lest they should clash with Hugh's visits ? 
" Oh, I have become very selfish !" she 
said to herself, with rather a sharp 
pang. 

She sat down by the fire alone when 
the door had closed behind him, and 
thought of the Dick Hillyar she had 
known long ago — of all his kindness to 
her, and her old love for him. "Poor 
Dick !" she said softly once or twice. 
His return was an event in her quiet 
life ; his generosity and his faithful regard 
for her had both touched her keenly; 
and yet — she thought of him for only ten 
minutes, and then gently and insensibly 
her thoughts forsook him, and went 
back — where they went always — to 
Hugh. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




" rr^sr-71 gHALL not see him to-day," 

Dorothy said to herself when 
she awoke next morning, and 
the day felt rather blank to her, because 
she believed that Hugh would not come ; 
but our expectations cheat us sometimes, 
and on this occasion Dorothy's expecta- 
tions cheated her. Hugh had said indeed 
that he would not come, but after she 
had left the Bartletts' he joined her in 
the street. She heard a step behind her, 
and then a voice spoke, and she turned 
round, with aU her face in a moment 
aKght. 
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" Oh, I did not expect to see you to- 
day I" she exclaimed. 

" I did not intend to see you either," 
he answered, " only — I could not keep 
away." 

And then they walked on together, 
neither of them speaking again for a few 
moments. 

" T had to leave you so abruptly, you 
see, last night," he said after a minute. 
" Your cousin stayed with you, I 
suppose? It is the same cousin you 
used to tell me about long ago ? — that 
vaurien ?" 

He spoke harshly, and she was hurt at 
his tone. 

** I don't think you ought to call him a 
vaurienj*^ she said quickly. *' He was 
very wild and difficult to manage when he 
was a boy ; he was even bad perhaps in 
some ways, but you know I always told 
you he was not bad in all. And we 
were very fond of one another." 
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" So I should suppose," he replied 
drily. 

And then she made no answer ; but she 
knew what was in his mind, and the 
colour came to her face. Yet she could 
not say anything, for she could not tell 
him that the manner of their meeting 
was not her fault ; she was too proud to 
do that ; and so there was another pause 
until he said — 

" I have only half-an-hour to spare — if 
you will let me stay for that half hour. 

wm you r 

" You are going out to dinner, are you 
not?" she asked. *' I am glad that you 
have come, for however short a time it 
may be." 

" You had a long talk with your cousin, 
I suppose ? Did he remain with you all 
the evening ?" 

" Yes — he stayed till ten o'clock." 

" And are you to see him again ?" 

" Oh, yes." 
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" He is not leaving London then ?" 

" He has only just arrived. He arrived 

yesterday morning." 

" Indeed ? Ahem ! And he has come 

from Australia ?" 
" Yes." 

" What brings him back to England ?" 
" Is it not natural that he should come 

back ? He has been a long time away." 
"But he would not come without an 

object, I suppose? He has not any 

parents living?" 
'' No." 

" Has he any relations except you ?" 
*' He may have some. I can't tell. I 

know very little of his relations on his 

father's side." 

" Perhaps because there is very little to 

know?" 

" Perhaps. I can't tell you." 

" Has he made his fortune out there ?" 

"He has made some money — not a 

fortune." 
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" And brought it back with him ?" 

"Why do you ask that question so 
suspiciously? You ought not to be so 
ready to think ill of people. Yes — he has 
brought it back." 

" If I am suspicious, it is — regard for 
you that makes me so. Whether you 
are aware of it or not, Dorothy, 
you know no more of the world yet 
in most ways than if you were 
a child. You must not be angry 
if I am afraid of you making mis- 
takes." 

" I could not be angry with you for 
that. I know you mean nothing but 
what is kind — only, indeed," she said 
earnestly, " there is no need for you to be 
annoyed about poor Dick. He may be 
a foolish, reckless fellow, if you like — 
but you do not know how good he is too. 
You do not know how generous he is." 

" Generous ?" Hugh took up the word 
quickly. " How is he generous ?" 
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** He is very generous to me — in wliat 
he wishes me to do, I mean. Of course 
I will not do it — but he could not be 
kinder to me, if I were his sister." 

" Is that the light in which he regards 
you?" Hugh said in rather an exaspe- 
rating tone. 

" We have always been almost like 
brother and sister," she answered quickly. 
And then, in her dread of what else he 
might ask, she resorted again to a little 
spirt of anger. " I think," she said, "you 
might remember that a little more than 
you do." 

He made no answer, and they had 
turned into Wright's Lane before she 
spoke again. She said then abruptly, 

"Don't be vexed with me. I think 
you are unjust: I always long ago used 
to think you were hard whenever you 
spoke of Dick: but it does not matter. 
Don't let us be cross with one another 
about him. Do you think I was not sorry 
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last night when his coming made you go 
away ?" 

"Were you? I went home thinking 
that probably you did not care." 

" And instead of that" — 

But at this moment a shout broke sud- 
denly on their ears. " Hallo !" cried a 
voice behind them, and Dorothy turned 
her head round quickly, and by the light 
from the nearest lamp saw the unfor- 
tunate Dick bearing down upon them. 
Upon which, instead of finishing her 
sentence, she said — " Oh !" rather faintly, 
and looked a little piteously into Hugh's 
face. 

"Confound the fellow!" ejaculated 
Hugh, half aloud. 

The next moment, with his honest face 
beaming, Dick was upon them. 

"I thought I should catch you up!" 
he exclaimed, shaking hands cordially 
right and left. "They told me at the 
house you hadn't been gone five minutes." 
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" At the house ? What house ?" asked 
Dorothy. 

" Up in Phillimore Gardens, T mean," 
promptly replied Dick. 

" Oh — but, Dick, you must not go there. 
Why in the world did you go there ?" 
she exclaimed. 

" Because I thought you didn't leave 
till after five," he said. "Arid I wanted 
to tell you about that theatre. I find 
there's the School for Scandal being acted 
at one theatre, and Hamlet at another. 
Now, either of these I think would be 
good, but I don't know which you would 
like best?" 

"I should like anything you please," 
she said in an annoyed tone. '' You 
should have decided without taking 
the trouble to come and ask me. My 
consin wanted me to go with him to the 
theatre to-night," she turned and ex- 
plained rather timidly to Hugh. 

" Indeed ?" was Hugh's sole response. 
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" Yes — Dorotliy has never seen a play, 
it seems," exclaimed the irrepressible 
Dick, " so I'm delighted to take her. 
Well," and he appealed to her, " what 
shall it be ? Shall we say Hamlet ?" 

'' Yes, that will do very well." 

" You are not tired out — are you ?" he 
asked suddenly, struck all at once by 
something in her tone ; and then she 
answered him almost impatiently. 

" Oh no, no ; I am not tired at all. I 
only mean that it does not matter. I 
should have liked whichever play you had 
chosen." 

They were standing at her gate. 
The next moment Hugh put out his 
hand. 

" Are you going ?" she said quickly. 
It seemed too hard. Was he to be sent 
away again this second time ? " Could 
you not come in for one minute ?" she 
asked. 

" What would be the use ?" he 
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answered half aloud; and then he bade 
her good-bye, and bowed to Dick, and 
went. 

She said nothing as he turned away ; 
perhaps she was too disappointed to 
speak; and she went into the house in 
silence, with Dick following her. 

"Who is that, Dorothy?" he asked, 
when after a minute they had reached 
her parlour. " You seem to see a good 
deal of him ?" 

" Of Mr. Ludlow ? Yes — I see a good 
deal of him. I told you he is an old 
friend," she answered coldly. 

" Did you say his name was Ludlow ? 

There was a man of that name you wrote 

and told me about once — a man who 

went and read with your uncle ?' 

" That was he." 

" H'm — I didn't feel much in charity 
with that fellow. He seemed to play 
a rather large part in your life— for a 
short time, at any rate. Do you know. 
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I was horribly afraid for a bit that 
* you were going to fall in love with 
him." 

*' Please don't say that again, Dick," 
she exclaimed flushing angrily. " I don't 
like it." 

"Well, forgive me. I seem to be 
always offending you. So it's to be 
Hamlet, you think ?" 

" Yes, I think so." 

" Then I'd better go now, I suppose, 
and come back in an hour or so ?" 

He spoke in rather a crestfallen tone, 
and of course she had to tell him not to 
go. She was very much annoyed, but 
she tried to shake ofE her annoyance. 
She gave him tea, and talked to him : 
she did her best not to think of Hugh. 
" I hope you'll enjoy yourself, Dorothy ?" 
he said once, a little wistfully. She half 
puzzled the kindly fellow ; her grave face 
and gentle but almost cold manner seemed 
to him to keep her at a curious distance 
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from him. Perhaps each hour he passed 
with her made her appear to him less like 
the Dorothy of old days. 

Yet he was faithful at least if she was 
not, and he was very happy when he was 
seated presently in the theatre by her 
side. They spent a pleasant evening. 
Dorothy was grave and rather indifferent 
at first, but after a little while she in- 
sensibly became interested. It was all so 
new to her that in time she became 
absorbed in it : she followed the actors 
and almost forgot Hugh. She made 
Dick's face beam by telling him that she 
had enjoyed the play so much, after the 
curtain had fallen at last. 

They drove back to Kensington 
together, and at her own door she bade 
good-bye to him. Before that she had 
told him not to come again for a day or 
two. 

" I think I may be engaged these next 
two evenings," she had said to him, " but 
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if you should happen to have nothing to do 
on Thursday you might come again and 
see me then." 

" You may be sure I'll come," he ans- 
wered at once to this. 

" And you'll come straight to Wright's 
Lane, Dick ? I don't like people to call 
for me at the Bartletts'." 

" All right," he replied. " I only went 
there to-day, you know, not to lose 
time." 

" Very well. Then another day let 
the time be lost, if it must, but don't 

go. 

" I see. You shall have it your own 
way. I'm afraid — " and then he looked 
at her, not without some pathos in 
his brown eyes — " I'm afraid I'm a 
stupid fellow, and make a great many 
blunders." 

" You always did, you know, Dick," she 
answered, with a laugh. 

And then — they had been talking 
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between two of tlie acts — the cur- 
tain drew up, and they both became 
silent. 

*^ Then I'm not to come back till Thurs- 
day ?" he said to her, rather lugubriously, 
as they were parting, at last, at her gate. 
" And what am I to do with myself be- 
tween this and then ?" 

" Oh, you will find plenty to do. 
There are so many ways of spending 
time in London," she answered, cheer- 
fuUy. 

"But I don't care much for going 
pleasuring by myself. If you were with 
me " 

" Only I can't be with you." 

" No— that's the worst of it ! But I 
must not be keeping you standing here 
talking. Good-bye, Dorothy, and thank 
you for having given me this even- 
mg. 

"It is I who should say that. It 
hai^ been such a pleasant evening. 
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Thank you very much, Dick, and good- 
night." 

" Surely he will come to-morrow, or on 
Wednesday !" she was thinking to her- 
self a minute afterwards as she went 
upstairs. During the few moments that 
she had spent with Hugh to-night she 
had had no time to ask him when he 
would come back, but she hardly doubted 
that on either the one or the other of 
these next two evenings he would come, 
and she had secured herself against inter- 
ruption, and so could look forward to his 
visit without uneasiness. " I think he will 
be here to-morrow," she said. When she 
rose in the morning she said — " I think 
he will be here to-night." 

But the night came, and did not bring 
Hugh. She left the Bartletts' with a 
half hope that he would come to meet 
her; when this hope failed she went 
quickly home, that she might be ready 
for him ; she drew his arm-chair forward 
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to the fire ; she delayed to take her tea, 
that at her meal she might have his com- 
pany ; but the hours passed, and he did 
not come. Once the postman knocked, 
and the servant came upstairs with a 
letter for her, and her heart, at the sight 
of it, began to beat quick with expecta- 
tion ; but it was not a letter frOm Hugh ; 
it was only an outpouring from poor 
warm-hearted Dick. 

For a little while, in her disappoint- 
ment, she could not read this letter; 
presently, when she had given up hoping, 
she opened it, and, only half moved, read 
its words of faithful kindness. She knew 
that three lines of commonplace explana- 
tion from Hugh would have been more 
to her than all that Dick had written. 
If the letter had but been from Hugh, 
an(i if he had said — "I had hoped to 
come to-night, but I have been prevented. 
To-morrow, if I possibly can, I will 
come," — how her heart would have leapt 
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up, and thrown all its weariness away ! 
But poor Dick's tenderness and gratitude 
to her only made her sad. He was 
grateful when she had given him nothing ; 
he was tender when she did not want 
his love; and she read his letter once, 
and then put it away from her, thinking 
only that she wished he had not written 
it. 

*' Surely he will come to-morrow !" 
she said to herself again, before she fell 
asleep. . 

It was unreasonable to have been 
so disappointed because he had failed 
to come to-night, she had been trying to 
tell herself. He had not promised to 
come ; he had answered her inquiry on 
Sunday only with a "perhaps." Some 
sadden engagement had probably pre- 
vented him — a dozen things might have 
prevented him. She had looked for him 
in vain on other evenings before this. 

" I am foolish, and I must put a guard 
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on myself, or I shall become exacting too," 
she had said to herself, before the night 
came to an end. 

But the next evening passed as this one 
had done, and then, when again he 
neither came nor wrote, it grew hard to 
bear his absence and his silence. " Can 
he be angry with me ?'* she began to 
think. He had been twice annoyed, as 
she knew, but must not he be aware that 
what had annoyed him had been no fault 
of hers ? and even, if possibly he should 
be disinclined to risk the chance of a 
third meeting with Dick, would it not be 
natural, at least, that he should write 
some word to tell her so ? That his 
silence could come from vexation seemed 
to her too childish to be credible. " He 
must only be very busy, surely," she said, 
to herself. " And now, perhaps, he will 
come to-morrow, when Dick will be here 
again, and I cannot do anything to alter 
it, or to prevent their meeting." And 
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SO she troubled herself about this : but 
she need not have troubled herself, 
for Thursday evening brought her cousin 
to her indeed, but it did not bring 
Hugh. 

Dick had been feeling his time hang 
rather heavily on his hands, and he was 
supremely happy to come back to Doro- 
thy. In the course of his visit he made 
propositions to her to do a score of things 
with him. When she got her Christmas 
holidays, surely she would let them go 
about together? he said. What in the 
world was the good of setting him to do 
sight-seeing by himself, when he hadn't 
a bit of pleasure in it ? If she would go 
with him then he could enjoy himself — 
" but this great big Babel of a place, 
when I go wandering about in it alone, 
just seems to me like a wilderness," he 
declared. 

" I am afraid London would always 
seem a good deal of a wilderness to you, 
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whether I were with you or not," 
she answered. "You have lived your 
wild life too long to find much plea- 
sure in the life in towns. You see, you 
are rather hke a bear come out of his 
native woods." 

" Yes — and you are pretty well 
ashamed to be seen with me, I'm afraid ; 
aren't you ?" he replied, rather pathe- 
tically. 

But she gave a frank laugh when he 
asked her this, and instantly answered — 
" No." It had, indeed, never for a 
moment occurred to her to be ashamed 
of him; she was too simple and un- 
conventional a woman for any such feel- 
ing to be likely to spring up in her 
mind. 

* " You would have to be very rough in- 
deed, before I should think of that," 
she said. " As far as that is con- 
cerned, Dick, I would go with you any- 
where." 
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** Well, then, if you really don't mind, 
do go somewhere with me," he said ; 
and he urged her till she could 
not refuse. Her holidays were near at 
hand. 

" I will do something with you, if you 
like, next week," she said, at last. " We 
will go somewhere together — anywhere 
you please." 

" You don't care where ?" he asked, 
rather in a tone of disappointment. 

" Oh — you will make a good choice, I 
know. Did you not choose very well 
the other night ?" she said, kindly. And 
then that satisfied, or, at any rate, silenced 
him. 

Of Course, it would have been only a 
very mixed and doubtful pleasure if Hugh 
had visited her to-night, yet when the 
evening had passed, and Dick was gone, 
and she was alone again, and he had 
never come, her perplexity and her trouble 
grew great. It was but three days, in- 
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deed, since she had seen him, yet many 
weeks had elapsed since he had been so 
long as three days away from her. They 
had parted so hastily too when they last 
met, and with so little satisfaction ; twice 
they had parted like this, and yet he had 
not come again. Could it really be pos- 
sible—strange as it seemed to her — that 
he stayed away because he was angry at 
what had happened? — or — could he be 
ill, and so unable to come ? 

" Oh, if I did but know ! It seems so 
long since he went away I — and I can only 
wait, and do nothing," she said to her- 
self. 

Yes — that was the hardest part of it ; 
let what might be wrong — let his absence 
come from what cause it would — she could 
do nothing ; she must simply sit still and 
wait. 

And so the days passed, and she sat still 
till her heart sank, for Hugh neither came 
again, nor wrote, nor, from that moment 
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when he had bidden her good-bye at her 
gate, gave any further sign to her that 
the earth still held him. That turning 
away from her gate was the end of him, 
— as complete an end as his parting from 
her had been eight years before. 

Had he indeed left her a second time ? 
she began to think in her distress. Could 
he — she sometimes thought — have possibly 
met that other girl again who had robbed 
her of him once already? "If he has 
done that, then this is indeed the end of 
it all," she said to herself, with a flush 
upon her face. She had not hitherto, 
perhaps, shown much pride in her treat- 
ment of Hugh, but she was at least proud 
enough to feel that if he had left her a 
second time for another woman there 
could not after this be any return ; for, 
though they did not call themselves lovers 
now — though they said that they were 
only friends — even she knew that their 
relationship was such as could only exist 
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between two people who had no closer 
ties. Either his love for anyone else, or 
hers for anyone else, she was quite con- 
scious, must sever it. 

Dorothy's Christmas holidays began a 
week after Hugh s disappearance, and it 
was not easy for her to bear the long 
weary days without even the relief of her 
usual work to take her thoughts away 
from her own grief. Long dreary days 
they were, with only Dick's companion- 
ship to lighten their heaviness — a com- 
panionship that sometimes, in her trouble, 
seemed worse to her than solitude. Poor 
Dick bestowed his presence on her in a 
large manner. The big, faithful, tender- 
hearted fellow had no pleasure like the 
pleasure of being with her, and trying to 
do wha the called " cheer her up a bit." 
For he soon got to see that she was not 
happy; she had been pretty bright at 
first, but very soon he began to think 
that this first brightness had had its 
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origin in excitement, and in the surprise 
of seeing him, and to believe that her 
usual and natural condition was that into 
which he saw her falling now, when each 
day only seemed to make her graver and 
more depressed. 

" Dorothy, you're wearing yourself out. 
It's this slaving at teaching and the town 
air that makes you so low," he would tell 
her sometimes compassionately. " Here 
you have got your holidays, and you're 
too tired to make any use of them. You 
just look fit for nothing. I declare, I 
think you're more poorly every day." 

" Dear, give it up ! — give it all up and 
go home again," he besought her 
earnestly one night. " Let me take you 
back to those good souls at Llanwyck. 
They'd make you as welcome as flowers 
in May — they told me they would. Or, 
if you would sooner go to Cumberland, to 
the old place — we'U do that. Only I 
don't know," hesitating, '' who you could 

2 
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stop with there; and — and you won't 
let me talk about us doing what 
would make it all easy and straight 
ahead." 

She was very gentle to Dick in these 
days. His coming not unfrequently tried 
her, but she gave him some regard — per- 
haps even a good deal of regard, and she 
gave him some thought— as much as she 
could spare from Hugh. 

" I know I am stupid just now," she 
would allow to him, " but yet, it is 
not the town air that is doing any harm 
to me. I am very strong; I am not 
easily mad^ ill. What is wrong with me 
is only a little thing — that time will set 
right. And, indeed, it would do me no 
good to go back to Wales," she told him. 
" Changes of that kind only do people 
good, I think, when they long for them, 
and that is not my case — for I don't long 
to go away. If you took me down to 
Llanwyck, I am afraid that you might 
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find that the only thing I should want 
would be to come back again." 

"Well — that seems odd to me," ex- 
claimed Dick. 

" What could I do in another place ?" 
she said. ** I have got my work here, 
and it would not make me happy to give 
my work up. You disturb yourself too 
much about me, Dick. You came homej 
I am afraid, thinking that you should find 
me as light-hearted a girl as I was when 
you went away, and because I am not 
light-hearted I have disappointed you." 

"It isn't because Fm disappointed. 
For that matter, I don't think it's much 
like disappointment," poor Dick blurted 
out, with the colour coming to his 
face. ^. 

" You see, it's an odd kind of thing," 
he began again abruptly, after a moment 
or two's silence. " You're not the same 
as you were — there's not a doubt of 
that; and I came here thinking that if 
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you were changed from the old Dorothy 
I should never care a straw about you — 
and yet now I'm ten times worse about 
you than I ever was ; and when I see you 
sitting quiet like this, just as if you were 
fading away— and with that look you get 
about your mouth — and all your merry 
ways gone, I feel as if my heart came to 
my mouth — and I'd like to do something, 
and die for you." 

" Oh, Dick— dear Dick— don't !" she 
said. 

She turned to him and tried to laugh, 
though the tears were very near her 
eyes. 

"Dick, I wish you would go away," 
she said. " It is not good for you to be 
here, aad to be — troubled, like this. I 
wish you would go — if it should be only 
for a little while — and I shall get better, 
and be able when you come back to care 
for things more. I have been this way 
before," she said all at once, with a 
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sudden little tremor in her voice, " and I 
have got over it. I shall get over this too." 

On the day when she spoke so Hugh's 
absence had lasted for three weeks. She 
had almost ceased now to watch for him 
as she had watched at first ; she had left 
off believing that he would come. Either 
he had thrown her off, or he was ill, she 
thought. 

The long days were very weary to her, 
but the nights were harder still to bear. 
She used to lie awake hour after hour. 
She began to say to herself that she 
should never see him any more. For 
surely this utter silence could mean only 
one of -two things. Oh, if she could but 
know which it meant! she used to sob 
and cry. To suffer this way^nd to 
know nothing, when not an hour's 
journey separated them — -when she had 
but to walk four miles, and she could 
reach his door —seemed to her something 
more than she could bear. 
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One day at last she persuaded Dick to 
go away. A letter had come to him 
from an old friend in Cumberland, and she 
persuaded and half-forced him to accept 
the invitation that it gave. At first he 
refused to go, because, he said, he hated 
the thought of leaving her alone, but she 
would not consent to his refusal. 

**I am best by myself, Dick — indeed 
and indeed I am," she said, " for I am 
too stupid to be a good companion for 
anybody. I am not ill ; but, as you see, 
I am tired and out of sorts, and when 
you come here I only make you sad. 
If you will go I will promise you to do 
my best to get strong again; and I am 
not afraid — I shall get well soon ; only it 
troubles me to have you here when I can 
do nothing for you." 

'* Well — I begin to think I am more of 
a burden to you than anything else," he 
answered sadly to this speech. " If I 
had only the comfort of thinking that I 
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left you with anybody else who would 
look after you I But you have so few 
friends — that is one of the things that 
cuts me up." 

" I am with kind people, though, Dick. 
The Bartletts are very kind," she 
said. 

" Well, I suppose they are ; but still 
that's not the same as having friends of 
your own. Why, Dorothy, I don't think 
you've got one ; even that fellow that I 
used to see here at first — Mr. Ludlow — 
he doesn't seem to look you up much 



now." 



" No — I have not seen him for some 
little time," she said. 

She spoke very quietly ; Dick noticed 
nothing unusual in her tone. 

" I think you must make up your mind 
to do as Mr. Weston wants you, and go 
to him next week," she was urging 
him next moment. " Do, Dick ; write 
and say that you will go on Tuesday." 
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And then at last he yielded, and pro- 
mised that he would go. 

But when it came to the end he was like 
a child, and could hardly bear to say good- 
bye. On the last evening that they spent 
together he was more depressed than she 
was, or at least he showed his depression 
more. He was full of self-reproach at 
leaving her, and she could hardly com- 
fort him. 

" You'll have to write and tell me how 
you are," he said to her again and again. 
" And don't keep the truth from me. If 
you're worse, or if you want me, send 
me a telegram, and I'll come back by the 
first train that starts. If it wasn't that 
it's your own doing — that it's you who 
are sending me off — I'd be hanged even 
yet if I'd budge a step." 

As he took her hands at the last and 
held them tight, and looked into her face 
with eyes that had something in their 
yearning look which was more pathetic 
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than tears, she thought suddenly of the 
difference there was between this part- 
ing and their greeting the first night he 
came, and the thought touched her so 
that she could hardly speak. She only 
said — " Grod bless you, Dick,'' as she 
looked into his sad face. And then he 
was gone; and though she had urged 
him to go, and even longed eagerly that 
he should leave her, yet for the moment, 
when the door had closed behind him, she 
felt doubly desolate, and she sat down 
utterly solitary before her fire and cried. 




CHAPTER IX. 




ND meanwliile, what was it in 
reality that Hugh was doing? 
and what was the secret of his 
silence ? 

He had been annoyed enough for the 
moment on that evening when Dick, in 
his headlong energy, had overtaken him 
and Dorothy ; but he was not fool enough 
to be angry with her for what he knew 
it had been so little in her power to hin- 
der. When he left her it was with the 
full intention of returning to her on the 
following day. By doing that, it is true, 
he might again be unfortunate enough 
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to encounter Mr. Hillyar, but lie was in 
no mood now to be deterred from doing 
what lie meant to do, had fifty Mr. Hill- 
yars stood in his way. 

For, in fact, since he had seen that 
kiss given to Dorothy he had been in 
nothing short of a state of fever ; his fury 
when he thought of it, and his jealousy 
of the man who had given it, made him 
conscious for the first time that it was 
mere sophistry to tell himself any longer 
that he did not love her; the sight of 
poor Dick's greeting had roused him 
to the knowledge that it was torture to 
him to see another man lay any claim to 
her. So long as no one else had inter- 
fered between them he had been con- 
tented to call himself her friend, believ- 
ing, or half believing at the least, that 
he was a man whose youth and whose 
power of feeling love were gone ; but now 
this act of Dick's had come and awakened 
all the slumbering passion in him. In this 
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returned cousin, with his ardent wel- 
come, he was quick enough to see an 
intending lover, and before Dick that 
first night had talked for half an hour to 
Dorothy, Hugh, walking home, had 
made up his mind, in a tumult of jealous 
frenzy, that at their next meeting he 
would ask Dorothy to be his wife. 

But when their next meeting came it 
had proved impossible for him to do this. 
His intention had been prevented, and 
he had been forced to go away and leave 
her again in Dick's company ; but only the 
more resolutely on that account did he 
make up his mind to go back to her once 
more upon the following day. 

He was to dine with a friend upon this 
Monday, and at seven o'clock he went to 
his dinner ; but he had not been well all 
day, and during the evening he felt so much 
out of sorts that he returned home at an 
early hour. " I suppose I have caught 
cold," he thought to himself. When he 
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reached his room he began to shiver, and 
the fire had gone out, so he went to 
bed. 

The next morning he thought he was 
better when he rose, but after an hour or 
two he found himself again very good for 
nothing. His head ached, and he could 
not work. He thought he would go for 
a walk, but instead of walking he sat 
still in his chair and dozed. Most of the 
day passed like this. In the afternoon, still 
holding to his intention of going to 
Dorothy, he started for Kensington ; but 
when he had got half way there he found 
himself forced to turn back. He was too 
ill to go farther. He returned to his 
chambers, and sat and shivered before 
the fire, and wondered what ailed him. 
He had never had an illness in his life, 
and he could not believe yet that his dis- 
order was likely to be of any conse- 
quence. 

Once or twice in the course of the even- 
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ing he thought he would write a few 
lines to Dorothy; but he put o£E doing 
it from hour to hour, and when at last 
he rose and went to his desk he was giddy, 
and his hand was so unsteady that after 
a minute he laughed and threw the pen 
down. 

"I shall frighten her if I send her a 
note written like this," he said to himself. 
** I had better wait till to-morrow." And 
so he went back to his arm-chair, and 
then presently to bed. 

Next morning he was too unwell to 
get up. He had spent the most wretched 
night that he ever remembered to have 
passed in his life — restless, fevered, and 
haunted by distressing dreams, and he 
felt ill from the crown of his head to the 
soles of his feet ; so, rather confounded, 
and quite at a loss to know what to do 
for himself, he sent for his mother, and 
by ten o'clock she was at his bedside. 

''Why, Hugh!" she exclaimed as she 
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saw him, " this is very unusual for 
you." 

" Yes, mother— I've got a cold," he 
said — "influenza, I suppose, or some- 
thing of that sort." 

" You are very hot, my dear." 

" You should have seen me in the 
night. I felt like a red-hot coal." 

"Well, I hope there is nothing very 
serious the matter, but I will just send 
at once for Dr. Gordon, and then we 
shall have our minds set at ease." 

And so Mrs. Ludlow sent for Dr. 
Gordon, but the result of his visit per- 
haps was not exactly that repose which 
she had expected. 

It was a case of fever, he said, and 
Hugh must be kept in bed. In reply 
to the inquiry — " What sort of fever ?" 
he made no direct answer, but said that 
he would see Mr. Ludlow again in the 
course of a few hours. When a second 
inquiry was put, as to whether he could 
VOL. m. p 
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without hurt be moved to his father's 
house, he hesitated for a moment, and 
then — 

" I suppose you could nurse him more 
conveniently there?" he said. "Well, 
get a carriage, and let him be well 
wrapped up, and take him over at 
once." 

So — *' Dr. Gordon says we had better 
have you at home," Mrs. Ludlow re- 
turned to her son, and told him. 

"Oh, very well ; then I suppose I'm to 
get up ?" Hugh replied. 

But he closed his eyes after having 
made that remark, and began to doze. 

It was not without a little difficulty 
that they got him dressed and conveyed 
to Curzon Street, for he was already 
so weak that he could do little for him- 
self. 

" Before I go there is a letter 1 want 
to write — merely half-a-dozen words. I 
will do it in a minute," he said suddenly. 
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when, after dressing, he was sitting in 
his arm-chair to rest. 

" A letter ? Is it of any consequence ? 
Let me do it for you, my dear," his 
mother said. 

** No, no — ^you couldn't do it," he an- 
swered half impatiently. " If you will 
give me a pen and some paper I will 
manage it here." 

She put his writing things beside him, 
and he wrote, with an unsteady hand, 
for a minute or two; then placed his 
letter in an envelope, and fastened it. 
That done, he paused for a moment. 
His brain was becoming a little less than 
clear, but he was still master enough of 
himself to reflect that if he addressed 
the letter he had written to Dorothy his 
mother would probably read that ad- 
dress ; and he did not wish to have her 
read it. So he sat with the blank 
envelope in his hand for a moment or 
two, and then, with rather a baffled look, 
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put it unaddressed in his coat-pocket. 
He must get it directed and posted some- 
how presently, he thought; one of the 
servants at Curzon Street would do it 
for him. 

"Have you written all you want, 
Hugh ?" Mrs. Ludlow asked him the 
next moment, and he answered, " Yes." 
He knew that the thing he desired 
to do had only as yet been half ac- 
complished, but at this moment he 
could not see his way to ending it. 

There was a strong sedative in one 
of the medicines that Dr. Gordon had 
ordered for Hugh, and an hour after he 
had reached his father's house he was 
lying in bed, fast asleep. He slept for 
most of the rest of the day, and 
nearly all night, and Mr. Ludlow laughed, 
and said that nature was evidently taking 
her own way of restoring him, and that 
he had little doubt he would be as 
right as a trivet again when he awoke. 
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But Mr. Ludlow was mistaken, for 
Hugh, when he awoke again, wandered 
a good deal, and began to make strange 
remarks that disturbed his mother's 
mind. 

" I am afraid there is a great deal of 
fever — is there not?" she said to Dr. 
Gordon in the morning. 

She asked him on this second day 
whether it would be necessary to take 
any precautions against infection, but he 
answered '* No." 

*' No — you need not give yourself any 
uneasiness about that," he said. And 
then he told the truth to her. " It is 
typhoid.' 

It was typhoid, and Hugh had a bad 
time of it. He was delirious and hardly 
conscious for the better part of three 
weeks. Sometimes he was violent ; con- 
stantly when he was light-headed he 
puzzled his mother by addressing her as 
"Dorothy;" or he would call aloud for 
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Dorothy, and make earnest appeals to ber 
to come to him. Who was this Dorothy ? 
Mrs. Ludlow asked herself. That the 
girl whom he had once wanted to marry 
had borne this name she had by no means 
forgotten, but that the woman he was 
apostrophizing now could be that same 
one from whom he had been parted so 
long ago, she found it difficult to be- 
lieve. 

" For, you see, he seemed to give her 
up so entirely. I had supposed he had 
never thought of her for years," she 
said to Phoebe. 

" When people are in the state in 
which Hugh is, I daresay their minds go 
back to all sorts of old things," replied 
Mrs. Arkwright. 

" Yes — but then he does not talk about 
old things. From the way in which he 
speaks to her you would think he was — 
at this very time — in the habit of seeing 
her every day." 
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" Well — that is odd, certainly," said 
Phoebe. 

" And he never utters one word about 
Lady Millwood. He never has spoken 
her name once." 

*' That is a good thing at any rate." 

'* Yes — I am very glad of it. He has 
been so very reserved all these last years, 
that I have long felt I knew nothing 
about him," said the mother, with a 
sigh. 

" Of course you know nothing about 
him. Grown up sons are always like 
that — and Hugh is worse than most. 
He never told us anything," exclaimed 
Phoebe. 

" Poor fellow — perhaps he never was 
encouraged to tell us much." 

** Well, mother, you know we could 
not encourage him when he made such 
a goose of himself down in Wales ; and 
then with Cicely Verner it was ten times 
worse." 
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" Yes— I know, PhoBbe." 

" I have always condemned Hugh 
greatly. I think the way in which he 
has wasted his life with falling in love 
with people he could not marry, and 
then not having strength of mind to get 
over his disappointments, is quite de- 
plorable." 

*' I don't think that that first attach- 
ment did him any harm, my dear, 
Mrs. Ludlow said gently, after a mo- 
ment's silence. " He behaved very well 
about it — and he worked very hard all 
the time it lasted. It was the other 
that was such madness." 

" Yes — it was madness indeed. And 
yet, though he knows that himself, as 
well as anybody, he is so weak that he 
has let it destroy him." 

" He has let it do him a great deal 
more harm than he ought ; but I think 
he has got over it now." 

" Well, I hope he has, mamma. You 
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know better than I do. I confess, for 
my own part, I have lost patience with 
him." 

'* I think you need not say that at this 
moment, Phoebe, when we may never 
have him amongst us again." 

And then, for a wonder, Mrs. Ark- 
wright was silent, and let her mother 
have the last word. 

Phoebe used to sit for an hour some- 
times at Hugh's bedside, and give him 
his medicines, and try to make him take 
his beef tea; but Hugh unfortunately 
manifested a marked dislike to receiving 
these attentions from her. He would re- 
ceive them gently from his mother, both 
when he knew her to be his mother, and 
when he believed her to be Dorothy ; but 
no intended kindness on Phoebe's part 
could make her ministrations acceptable 
to him; even when he was half uncon- 
scious, he seemed always to recognise her 
voice, and to be more or less disturbed 
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by her presence. " She has an evil eye," 
he said to Mrs. Ludlow once, and nothing 
could induce him to withdraw this asser- 
tion, nor to manifest any regret at having 
made it. 

To the nurse whom they had engaged 
for him he gave also only a very limited 
measiure of approval, so that throughout 
his illness his mother more than any 
one else attended on him ; and, though all 
the others opposed this arrangement, it 
was the only one that- satisfied Hugh ; 
and the only one too that made Mrs. 
Ludlow content. 

For three weary and anxious weeks 
Hugh lay before any change for the 
better came. Then the fever began to 
decrease ; but he was so exhausted after 
it left him that he had a hard struggle 
to rally. When the worst was past, and 
he was beginning to take a little notice 
again of things around him, one night, 
when his mother was sitting beside him. 
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he suddenly tried to say something to 
her. 

" I want you to tell me " he began, 

and then stopped, and looked at her 
appealingly. " I can't make out about 
it," he said, in a dreamy puzzled way. 

" About what, my dear ?" she asked him. 

And then he said something too faintly 
for her to hear. But he seemed to think 
he had put some question to her, for his 
eyes looked an inquiry into her face. 

*' Could you speak a little louder, 
Hugh?" she said. 

" I had only been wondering — " and 
then he hesitated again. " She — she did 
come sometimes — did she not ?" 

'' Who, my dear?" 

But at that question he looked at her 
wistfully, and made no answer. 

*' Nobody came, Hugh," she said, after 
a moment or two's silence. " Nobody 
has been with you at all, except the nurse 
and ourselves." 
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" Oh !" he said blankly. 

His eyes remained on her face for a 
moment or two longer, with a hesitating, 
half-satisfied look in them ; but after that, 
without speaking again, he turned away. 

A minute later Mrs. Ludlow bent over 
him, almost resolved, though it cost her 
something, that she would ask him again 
of whom he was thinking, but his eyes 
were closed then, and she persuaded 
herself that he was not awake. 

It was a few days after this, when, 
after he had been lying very still one 
night for a long time, he all at once be- 
came agitated and called Mrs. Ludlow 
to his side. 

" Mother !" he exclaimed in an excited 
way, " tell me — did I post that letter ?" 

'' You have been dreaming, Hugh," 
she answered cheerfully. " There was no 
letter to be posted." 

But his fingers were clasping her wrist, 
and he did not let her go. 
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*' No, no — you don't understand," he 
went on in the same eager feeble, way. 
" It was before my illness. I thought I 
had posted it ; but — did I ?" 

She knew then what he meant. She 
had, more than once, thought of that 
unaddressed letter that he had written. 
She stood without answering him for a 
moment or two ; then : " No, you did 
not," she said. 

He broke into some exclamation, the 
words of which she could not catch. 
Then his whole face flushed, and grew 
white again. " Are you sure ? Are you 
sure ?" he began to cry with agita- 
tion. 

She did her best to soothe him. " My 
boy, did it matter so much?" she said. 
" I think you exaggerate its importance 
surely. You wrote a short letter the 
morning you were taken ill — that is the 
one you mean, is it not ? And when you 
had written it you put it in your pocket. 
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But is it of much consequence?" she 
asked gently. 

He made no answer to her, but began 
to struggle to raise himself, and only 
when he found that he could not did 
he look up wistfully in her face and 
speak again. 

" I remember — I meant to post it ; 
but I was too ill — and then I got con- 
fused," he said. " I thought somehow 
that she was here. But you say that no 
one was ever here ?" 

" No one," she said. 

*' No — of course she could not come, 
if she knew nothing," in a tone of deep 
disappointment. '' But, oh, it has all 
gone wrong with my head, mother !" he 
exclaimed hurriedly. " I must write 
something more at once; or you must 
write it for me." 

"I will write anything you like, Hugh. 
Only you are exciting yourself, and you 
must not do that. Lie still now, and in 
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the morning I will do what you want." 

" No — no — I can't wait till morning. 
By the morning I may be dead !" he cried 
with the uncontrolled passion of weakness. 
" Mother — do it now I" 

" Well— hush, Hugh— hush. Only tell 
me what you want." 

And then she sat down by his bedside, 
and for a minute he lay still. He was 
trying to collect his thoughts ; she guessed 
the effort that he was making as his lips 
quivered, and his eyes fastened on hers, 
as if for help. Presently he began to 
speak. 

" I did not tell you that I had met 
her again — Miss Wilmot — you know," he 
said. 

" Yes — I understand." 

*' It was to her that I wrote that letter. 

You must write now — and tell her " 

And then he stopped. 

" Tell her that you have been ill, do 
you mean ?" 
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He broke suddenly into a groan. 

" I don't know what she must think of 
me ! How long is it ? Mother, tell me ? 
— how long ?" 

" This is Monday. It will be four 
weeks to-morrow." 

" Four weeks ! Oh God 1" he said. 

"Hugh, I will write, if it will ease 
your mind." Mrs. Ludlow spoke gently, 
but yet she could not keep a cold tone 
out of her voice. "Tell me Miss Wil- 
mot's address, if you can do it, and I will 
let her know that you have been ill. Is 
that all ?" 

" I don't know," he said half aloud. 
But it was clear from his accent that it 
was not all. 

" What more can I do ?" 

She asked this after two or three 
moments' silence, and then he looked at 
her beseechingly. 

" I want to see her. Could you not let 
me see her ?" he said. 
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She winced, and shrank a little ; she 
could not help it. She had nursed him 
night and day, and now, for her reward, 
this was his first request. 

" You must tell me something more, 
Hugh," she said in a low voice, after 
a very little silence. " Remember, 1 
know nothing. Are you engaged to Miss 
Wilmot ?" 

"No," he answered; but he made his 
answer very reluctantly. 

" Then do you think I can ask her to 
come and see you ?" 

" Mother, I canH think," he replied 
piteously. "I mean, I cannot reason; 

— but, if I live !" he said with energy, 

and then his sentence broke abruptly 
off. 

**Hugh, have you never thought that 
you might have told me something of 
this sooner ?" his mother asked him 
sadly enough. " You have lived your 
whole life away from me. But —I am 
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foolish to say anything — it is only as it 
has always been. Well — I am to write to 
her ? Tell me her address now if you 
can think of it, and then your mind will 
be at rest." 

She rose up and got paper and pencil, 
and 'Wrote the address he gave her ; then, 
as she was about to leave his bedside 
again he laid his hand over hers. 

" It was not easy to speak of her — If I 
had cared for either of you less — Do you 
not understand ?" he said. 

" Oh, yes. Yes — my dear ; it is all 
natural," she answered in a low voice. 
" It is all natural," she repeated. " Lie 
still now." 

"And so it is as I supposed," she was 
saying a few minutes afterwards to her 
husband almost bitterly. "He has been 
seeing that girl again whom he wanted 
to marry when he was down in Wales, 
and now he is wild for her to come hfere 
and visit him." 
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" Whew !" exclaimed Mr. Ludlow at 
this announcement. " And, pray, what 
do you mean to do ?" 

" Well — what do you think we ought to 
do ?" she asked. 

" It seems to me that Hugh is a very 
comical fellow," said his father laughing. 
" His love affairs appear to have been an 
uncommon trouble to him. How in the 
world has he lighted on the girl again, do 
you think ?" 

" I have no idea," she answered, " and 
I cannot ask him, you know, because he 
ought not to talk ; but he has given me 
her address, and he says I must write to 
her." 

" What — a love letter in his name ?" 

" No," she answered wearily; " he only 
wants me to tell her about his illness, he 
says — and then to ask her to come 
here." 

" That's tolerably cool !" 

" I think it is — considering that he says 
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they are not engaged. But what can I 
do?" 

** Well, taking into account the sort of 
person that Master Hugh is, I should say 
— if you want any peace of your life— 
you had better do what lie tells you. 
Besides — oh, after all, it is his own 
affair. If lie is resolved to make a fool 
of himself he must be allowed to do it. 
We did our best to prevent him when 
he was one-and-twenty, but — bless 
the fellow, he's close upon thirty now, 
and T suppose he must manage — or 
mismanage — these matters for him- 
self. What do you learn about the 
girl? Where is she, and what is she 
doing ?" 

" She is living at Kensington, in a little 
street called Wright's Lane. I remember 
the place — a neat row of houses, but 
quite small. Who she can be staying with 
there I have no idea." 

" And has she been fond of the lad all 
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this time, I wonder ! If she has, that 
says something for her." 

" I suppose it does." But Mrs. Ludlow 
made the admission rather reluctantly. 
" Then I am to give her this message, 
William?" she asked the next moment. 

**I suspect you must. If he wants 
to marry her, I suppose he must do 
it." 

"Yes — I suppose so," she answered 
gravely ; and said no more. 

It was late at night then — too late for 
her to write her letter that evening, 
but early the following morning she wrote 
it. 

While she was sitting at her desk the 
nurse brought a message to her from 
Hugh that he wanted to speak to her. 

" He told me that if you were writing 
I wasn't to disturb you," the woman said, 
" but that I was to let you know he 
should like to speak to you before you 
closed your letter." 
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** Very well," Mrs. Ludlow answered ; 
" say that I will come in a few minutes." 
And when she had finished writing she 
went; but she was rather vexed to be 
obliged to go, for she did not want 
any further directions from Hugh as 
to what she was to say to Miss Wil- 
mot. 

It turned out, however, that Hugh did 
not want to give any further directions 
to her. She found him anxiously waiting 
for her, lying with wide open eyes and 
a flushed face, and when she came to his 
bedside he asked her nervously — 

" You have left your letter open ?" 

" Yes," she replied. 

"Then put this into it," he said 
rather sheepishly, and he drew out a 
very small note from beneath his pillow. 

" Hugh, you have not been writing ?*' 
she exclaimed, with the colour coming to 
her face. " Nurse," she asked reproach- 
fully, " how could you let him do it ?" 
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" Well, indeed, ma'am," said the nurse, 
" I couldn't stop him. He got so excited 
— didn't you. Sir ? — that I was obliged to 
give him some paper and a pencil. But 
he wasn't at it — not two minutes." 

"No, I was not. I have written 
nothing — next to nothing," assented 
Hugh meekly. " It is only to tell her — 
to let her see " 

" I have told her all that was neces- 
sary. You should not have done this, 
Hugh," Mrs. Ludlow said in a tone of 
grave vexation; and then Hugh did 
the wisest thing he could — he held his 
tongue. 

But he had got his own way ; and 
inside his mother's courteous, cold, well- 
written letter there went also to Dorothy 
those three or four incoherent and almost 

illegible lines from him. 

« « « . « « 

Dorothy found the packet lying on her 
table when she returned that afternoon 
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from her day's teaching. She had come 
in wearily, as she always did now — 
without hope — with the burden on her 
shoulders that she carried night and 
day. 

Should she never hear any more of him ? 
she asked herself now every hour she 
lived, and it seemed to her sometimes 
that if she heard no more of him her life 
would not last long. She had gone 
through all this misery before, but she 
had been younger then — she must surely 
have been stronger, she thought ; she had 
borne it and recovered from it ; but she 
began to think that what had come to her 
now would break her down. 

With increasing weariness and sickness 
of heart she went on struggling day after 
day to do her work. Mrs. Bartlett no- 
ticed how ill she looked, and was kind to 
her, and suggested to her that she should 
take a longer holiday (for the Christmas 
holidays given to the children had only 
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lasted for ten days), and go somewhere 
into the country for a little while; but 
she refused absolutely, with a feeling 
almost of passion. To this place where 
she had been happy with Hugh, to this 
poor little room that he had made so 
dear to her, she clung as to the only 
thing she cared for that was left. 

When she came home on this special 
afternoon, and saw Mrs. Ludlow's letter 
lying on the table, it only stirred the 
shghtest feeling of curiosity in her. She 
did not know the writing, nor did she 
guess that it had any connection with 
Hugh, and she opened it without expec- 
tation. But as she saw first the signa- 
ture and then the opening words, the 
colour broke in a great flood over her 
face — she gave a cry — it was as if out of 
the depths her life had come back to 
her. 

She sat down with Mrs. Ludlow's letter 
in her hand (she had not discovered 
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Hugh's yet) and read it almost before 
she drew breath. In fact, it was short 
enough. 

"Dear Miss Wilmot," Mrs. Ludlow 
had merely said, " My son has asked me 
to let you know that he has been ill. He 
has had a long and dangerous illness. 
He wishes you to be told this, lest, he 
says, you should have felt any surprise 
at having been so long without news of 
him. He is also, he bids me say, anxious 
to see you, and he desires me to ask you 
if you will have the kindness to visit him. 
If you are good enough to grant this re- 
quest, and will let me know at what hour 
it will suit you to come, I shall be happy 
to send a carriage for you. I write in 
my son's name, and for his sake. 

" Yours faithfully, 

** Elizabeth Ludlow." 

As Dorothy read the few formal lines 
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her gladness at first was almost too great 
to bear ; it was like a strong agony — like 
the struggUng back from death to life, 
till presently with tears relief came. And 
then when she had wept a little she saw 
poor Hugh's little note, and opened it, and 
read that too — with a fresh anguish, and 
a fresh overwhelming joy. 

What a pitiful letter it was, with its 
broken lines all astray — with its trembling 
words scarcely legible ! 

" Dear, I have been ill," he had tried 
to say. " It was the night after I saw you 
— I wrote, but my head went — and then 
I thought you were here. I am too weak 
to explain - but come and let me tell you. 
That is all I want— only that — to see — " 

And then it broke off. Perhaps he had 
not been able to bring his sentence to an 
end ; perhaps he had not known that he 
had left it unfinished. 




CHAPTER X. 

AVE I been asleep long, 
mother?" Hugh asked on 
the morning after the day 
when they had written to Dorothy. 

He had been restless during the night, 
but since dawn had slept quietly and un- 
brokenly, knowing nothing of the mes- 
sage that had been waiting for him for 
hours by his bedside. 

"You have been asleep since seven 
o'clock, my dear, and it is eleven now," 
Mrs. Ludlow said. "You have been 
making up nicely for your broken night, 
Hugh. You look better. " 
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" I think I feel better too. Am I going 
to have any breakfast ?" he said. 

She had thought that she would give 
him Dorothy's note when he awoke, but 
when, instead of making any inquiries 
about Dorothy, he asked her for some- 
thing to eat, she felt a little momentary' 
satisfaction, and let the note that was 
ready for him lie out of his sight while 
she propped him up and smoothed his 
pillows, and ordered up his tray. 

"It is pleasant to be beginning to feel 
hungry again, mother," he said. " I sup- 
pose I shall be ravenous soon, and want 
to be eating all day. I shall have a good 
deal to do in the way of making up for 
lost time. What hands I have ! They are 
like claws." 

" Yes, you are horribly thin ; you 
are much thinner now than you were a 
week or two ago. You never looked very 
ill when you were at your worst — but 
now you are dreadfully like a scarecrow." 
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" That doesn't sound flattering, mother. 
I thought perhaps that I looked interest- 
mg. 

" Not at all. You only look bony and 
gaunt, and very wild about your hair and 
beard. By the way, you will need to 
sacrifice all those abundant locks of yours 
presently, I am afraid." 

'* Sacrifice them ?" hesitating a little. 

"I mean, you must have your head 
shaved." 

" Oh !" rather aghast, " must I ?" 

" Your hair would be sure to fall off if 
you did not, and it would be a pity to let 
it get thin or to have you bald." 

"I suppose it would; but — I shall 
look an awful object, mother?" 

" Well, it won't improve you," laugh- 
ing. "But you can wear a skull cap, 
you know." 

" That won't make me much better." 

" I don't know. I have seen men look 
very well in skull caps." 
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"Yes— but not—" And then Hugh 
suddenly paused, and his mother, as he 
paused, with a little pang, guessed the 
thought that had come into his mind. 

She knew well enough that her guess 
was right when after a minute in a dif- 
ferent tone he said abruptly — " Mother, 
have you had no answer yet ?" 

In his weakness, when he awoke, his 
first desire had been for food, and she 
had been (foolishly, as she knew) half 
pleased to think that it was for his break- 
fast and not for Dorothy that there had 
come that earliest craving ; but now that 
this natural instinct had been satisfied, as 
if with a sudden spring the other longing 
awoke, and looked out from his eyes as 
he turned them to her, and spoke in the 
changed and eager character of his voice. 

" Yes," she said half reluctantly, " I 
have had an answer." 

" You have ? Where is it ? Give it to 
me," he exclaimed. 
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His hand shook as he stretched it 
eagerly out ; she saw his lips quivering. 

"Why did you not give it to me at 
once ?" he said reproachfully. 

**Was it not better that you should 
take your breakfast quietly first, Hugh ?" 
she asked. '* But here is her letter ; here 
are two letters — for she has written also 
to you." 

He took them with nervous eagerness 
from her, and she rose up and turned 
away as he began to read them. 
'Dorothy's note to Mrs. Ludlow had con- 
tained only a few lines; what she had 
written to Hugh had been shorter still, 
but the minutes passed one after another 
and he never moved. Mrs. Ludlow had 
sat down a little wearily by the fire, with 
her face turned away from him, and she 
waited there for ten minutes before he 

spoke. 

'* Mother !" ,he at last said ; and 
when she went to him he looked up be- 
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seechingly into her face. "You will 
send to-night-*- will you not ?" he said. 

'' Do you want me to do that ?" she 
answered gravely. " I think, Hugh, if 
you are wise you will wait a little while. 
You are so weak ; how can you bear any 
excitement ?" ' 

" It will not excite me to see her, 
mother. It will only excite me not to see 
her. Send for her when I beg it of you. 
When she has been once here, then you 
will understand." 

She sat down again in her former place. 
These weeks with all their pain had been 
sweet to her, and now the end of them 
had come, and when she looked in his 
face she did not find it easy to bear. 

" I have promised to do it, Hugh. 
She shall come to-night if you wish it," 
she said. 

" God bless you, mother T 

He held out his hand for hers and put 
it to his lips, but I am afraid she did not 
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care much for that kiss which was given 
only because she was about to let an- 
other woman come to him. She drew 
her hand away after a moment or 
two. 

" I will send for her then. She says 
any time after six, does she not ? Well, 
the carriage shall go for her at six. It 
would have been better if she had been 
able to come in the daytime." 

"Yes — but she cannot. You know 
she works all day. I told you — did I 
not? But, indeed," feebly, "I don't 
remember what I have told you." 

"Never mind, Hugh; it is of no con- 
sequence." 

" No — only I want you to understand. 
She has pupils ; she supports herself by 
teaching." 

" Does she ?" 

" Yes — she had not enough to live on 
when her uncle died. She ought to have 
been my wife then," — beginning to get 
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agitated. " If I had not been so base a 
scoundrel 1" 

" Hugh, this will never do. Let me 
lay you down. Unless you want to make 
yourself unfit to see Miss Wilmot to- 
night, you will be still and stop talking." 

" Yes, mother— I wiU." 

And then with sudden meekness, and 
without uttering another* word, Hugh let 
his head be placed again upon his pillow, 
and lay mute as a mouse, only showing 
that he was awake by his wide-open 
eyes. 

He was rather nervous and excited 
throughout the day. He forced himself 
to lie still, but it was evident that he 
only did it with an effort. Dr. Gordon, 
when he came, told him in rather a warn- 
ing voice to keep himself quiet. 

" I hear that you are going to have a 
visitor this evening," he said to his 
patient, for Mrs. Ludlow had not ventured 
to keep silent to him about Dorothy. 

fi 2 
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" Well — there is no great objection to that 
if you take her visit composedly; but 
mind, if you talk to her and excite your- 
self, I shall forbid her to come again." 

"But I won't," poor Hugh answered 
earnestly. " You will see ; she will do 
me nothing but good." 

" Very well ; I'll judge of that in the 
morning. In the meantime, take my 
advice and be still, and, if possible, go to 
sleep." 

" I'll do anything you like," said Hugh 
with childUke obedience, and had closed 
his eyes almost before Dr. Gordon had 
left the room. 

But it was not easy to sleep with the 
thought fiUing his heart that in a few 
more hours he should see Dorothy's face. 
He did honestly believe that the sight of 
her, when he had once secured it, would 
soothe him, but these hours of waiting 
before she came made him feverish with 
suspense and expectation. Unknown to 
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his mother, he kept his watch in his hand 
beneath the bed clothes, and looked at it 
twenty times in every hour, and thought 
that the short day would never close. 

" Am I to be dressed up in any way ? 
Is it not time to set about it ?" he began 
to ask impatiently before it had come to 
be five o'clock. *' I suppose nothing could 
be done to make me look a little more 
like a Christian ?" he said rather piteously 
when they were making him ready for his 
guest at last. 

But the nurse at this speech gazed at 
him admiringly, and — 

" Law, Sir, what more could you 
want ? You're looking beautiful !" she 
exclaimed. 

"I should like to see myself," said 
Hugh, not moved by this flattery: and 
when they brought a looking-glass he 
surveyed his image with no tender 
eye. 

'' I am a poor, starved-looking, cadaver- 
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ous wretcb," he said. " I wish I could 
get rid of all this" — rubbing his beard 
savagely. 

" We will have you shaved in a day or 
two, my dear," Mrs. Ludlow said in a 
cheerful voice ; but this remark was not 
of a kind to give her son much conso- 
lation. 

" In a day or two is not to-night," he 
grumbled mournfully, as they laid him 
back again upon his pillow. 

It was a little more than half -past six 
o'clock when a knock came to the street- 
door that Hugh heard in his room above. 

** Don't keep her downstairs ; let her 
come up to me quickly, for — remember — 
I Sim fainting for her I" he had said with 
sudden passion to his mother a few 
minutes before; so, with these words 
ringing in her ears, Mrs. Ludlow merely 
received Dorothy and spoke one or two 
sentences to her, and then took her 
straight upstairs. 
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'' Will you mind coming to him at 
once ? because he knows that you are 
here, and, when he is so weak, waiting 
for anything tries him," she said. 

She had stood before Dorothy for one 
minute. She had been very ignorant 
until she saw her what kind of woman 
to expect; what her character was, what 
even her appearance would be she had 
not known : perhaps too she had not 
come to this first sight of her with eyes 
prepared to judge her very kindly; but 
there was something in the grave sweet 
face she met that disarmed her, almost 
against her will. 

She had made some courteous but 
rather formal speech about Dorothy's 
kindness in having done what her son 
wished, and the girl answered it in her 
usual open and simple way. 

" I am glad you have let me come," she 
said. " I think it was very kind of you 
to write to me." 
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" I wrote because he wished it," Mrs. 
Ludlow answered quickly. 

And then they went upstairs. Hugh's 
door was standing a little open, and Mrs. 
Ludlow entered, and went forward a 
step or two, and the next moment turned 
her head. 

" He is expecting you : will you come ?" 
she said. 

And on that Dorothy went to the bed- 
side, and without a word took poor Hugh's 
eagerly outstretched hand. 

They were both very much moved, but 
they were both quite silent, and Mrs. 
Ludlow was the only one after a moment 
or two who spoke. 

'' He looks very thin and ill, but he is 
really a great deal better," she said ; '' only 
the thought of seeing you has rather 
excited him to-day, for he is still so weak. 
I am going to ask you. Miss Wilmot, to 
be kind ; enough while you stay only to let 
him talk a very little." 
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" Of course, mother, she won't let me 
talk," Hugh interrupted before Dorothy- 
could speak ; and then he turned to her. 
'*You will just sit beside me — will you 
not? That will be all I want," he 
said. 

Mrs. Ludlow left them a few moments 
afterwards, and then when she was gone 
Hugh with a quiet smile stretched out his 
hand, and Dorothy gave him hers. 

" I am so glad to have you here," he 
said half aloud. 

" I am so glad you sent for me," she 
answered. 

*' You did not grudge to come then ?" 

"I was happy, with all my heart, to 
come." 

** That is like you. God bless you. 
Dorothy," after a moment, " I hope I am 
not dreaming again ?" 

" Dreaming now, do you mean ?" 

"Yes. I used always to be fancying 
that you were here, when I was delirious. 
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you know ; and all the time you were far 
away — you never came near me — you 
knew nothing." 

" But that is past. I am with you 
really now." 

" I like to hear you say that. I like 
to hear the sound of your voice : it is 
better to me than music." 

" I am glad you like it ; but you are 
to hear the sound of it very little to- 
night. We are to talk very little, you 
know." 

" Yes, only a few words now and then. 
But you will stay ? You don't want to go 
anywhere else ?" 

" No." 

She was bending towards him a little, 
and she smiled at that last word with 
rather a quiver about her lips. 

" Are you thinking that I am a queer 
kind of scarecrow?" he said presently a 
little ruefully. " I know I am. I looked 
in the glass to-day, and saw myself. 
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You would hardly have known me, I 
suppose ?" 

" Hardly have known you ! Oh yes I 
You are not so changed as you seem to 
think." 

" It seems to me that I am fright- 
ful." 

" I don't find you so." 

" Do you not ? If it does not strike 
you that way, I shall not mind." 

" You need not mind then, for it does 
not strike me that way at all. You are 
very thin — your cheeks are hollow, and 
you have got a — a — rather ugly beard." 

**Yes, hideous — isn't it? But I am 
going to have it cut off. They are going 
to shave my head too," rather rue- 
fuUy. 

" Are they ? That is a good thing." 

" You should not say it is a good thing, 
when it will make me look Uke a 
lunatic 1" 

" But it won't do that. You will wear 
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a skull cap, and you won't look ill at 
all." 

" Do you think not, Dorothy ? If I 
don't scare you that is all I shall 
mind." 

" You won't scare me in the very least. 
But I think you are talking too much. 
Lie still a little now." 

He lay silent obediently for five 
minutes : after that, looking up to her 
with a smile, 

" Dorothy, do yoii know how happy I 
am ?" he said. 

"I am happy too," she answered 
gently. 

" Because you are with me ?" 

" Yes, because it is such a relief to see 
you." 

" You were troubled about me then ?" 

" How can you ask me that?" A 
moment's pause. " All these silent weeks 
it seemed as if you were dead." 

" Dear, I was so grieved about it ; but 
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I had not forgotten you. I tried to come 
- — and then I wrote" — 

" I never had your letter." 

" No, I know that : that was the cruel 
part of it. My head was going — and I 
put the letter in my pocket." 

" And it was never posted ?" 

" It is in my pocket now !" 

" I wish I had known." 

" Dorothy, was it hard — really ? Did 
you feel it much ?" 

" Have I so many friends that I could 
lose you, do you think, and not feel 
it?" 

" You wondered what could have 
befallen me, did you ? You were pained 
that I could have deserted you in that 
way without a word ?" 
> "Do not speak of it. The pain is past 
now." 



" I think I see the shadow of it in your 
eyes still. Dorothy, I did not mean to 
make you suffer. It was this poor head 
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of mine only that was in fault. My head, 
and not my heart." 

" I know that. Do you think I doubt 
it — ^now ?" 

" I never forgot you — never. Day and 
night I thought of you, and I fancied 
always that you were here. You used to 
lean over me, I thought, and smooth my 
pillows, and lay your hand upon my 
head." 

" I wish I could have done it." 

" Would you have come to me, if you 
could ?" 

"Yes." 

" You would indeed ? Put your hand 
on my forehead now, Dorothy. My 
head aches still a little. Yes — that is 
what I want. You see there are many 
things yet that you can do for 



me." 



"If your head aches, do not talk 
any more. Let us be content to be 
silent." 
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" I am content with anything, so that 
you stay with me. Dorothy, it is worth 
living for this." 

He looked into her face with a happy 
smile; after a minute or two his eyes 
closed. She sat beside him for a quarter 
of an hour, not quite knowing whether 
he was awake or asleep ; then he moved 
again, and put her hand to his 
lips. 

" You are still here ? You are not tired 
of me ?" he said. 

" Do you think I get tired so 
easily ?" 

'' I hope you do not — only I am half 
afraid to believe in you yet. I should 
almost fear that you would melt away 
from me if I did not feel your hand. Dear, 
God bless you. You have been a generous 
woman to me." 

" Were you asleep just now ?" she 
said. 

" I don't know. I daresay I was. I 
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fall asleep constantly, like a kitten. Yes 
— I think I was dreaming something 
about being with you at Kensington. 
Dorothy" — abruptly — "what have you 
done with that — that cousin of yours ?" 

" He is in the North. He has gone to 
Cumberland.'* 

'* Ah I that's good news !" — with a 
chuckle. " When did he go ? Has 
he been in Cumberland all this 
time ?" 

" No — he only went a week ago.' 

*' Oh — he only went a week ago — did 
he ?" grimly. " And was he here in Lon- 
don till he went ?" 

" Yes." 

" Coming and seeing you ?" 

"Yes — he used to come and see 



a 



me. 



" And sit in my chair ?" 
" Well"— half laughing—" he did sit in 
your chair." 

" Confound him ! Dorothy, these last 
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days, since I have been myself again, I 
have liked to picture you as being — a 
little lonely without me. But you were 
not lonely, then ? You had this— big hulk 
of a fellow in my place ?" 

"I had Dick in your place, and he 
was very good to me; but yet — I was 
lonely." 

*' Bless you for saying that ! Whatever 
you say, for the life of me 1 can't 
help believing it. But yet — about 
this cousin ? You're not very fond of 
him ?" 

" Oh, but indeed I am. Very fond. 
He is generous and kind. He has a rough 
outside, but he is tender and true at 
heart." 

" He is better than I am, then — a thou- 
sand times over. And you have been find- 
ing this out, I suppose, while I have been 
lying here ?" 

" That he is better than you ? 
No." 

VOL. m. s 
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" You have not found out that he suits 
you better ?" 

'' No." 

" Are you sure you have not ?" 

" Quite sure." 

"I don't know whether you only tell 
me so to quiet me, but, you see, 
I trust everything you say like gos- 
pel. And so he's gone ? I'm glad of 
that !" 

** I am so grateful to your mother for 
letting me come to see you." She felt 
that, if he had had his way, he would 
have gone on longer talking about poor 
Dick, and it pained her, so that she 
would not let him do it. " May I 
tell her so, do you think, before I go ?" 

" I should like you to tell her anything 
that would make her know you and get 
fond of you. Poor mother, she has had 
such a time of it with me ! I have 
kept her at it, I believe, night and 
day." 
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" But did not your sister come and help 
her ?" 

" Phoebe ? Oh, yes — I believe Phoebe 
came ; only" — rather shame-facedly — '' I 
am afraid — I didn't treat her very civilly. 
And I've had a nurse too — a fat woman ; 
but I don't like fat women about me. I 
liked my mother — and I liked it when 
thought that I had you. But sometimes 
it seemed to me that I had you, and some- 
times I only thought I called for you, and 
you did not come. Oh, Dorothy, I am 
glad you are close to me again at last ! 
This is your real warm hand — this is your 
true face— this is your living voice that I 
am hearing." 

" Don't think about your illness. 
Don't talk about it any more. Don't 
talk at all now. Lie still for a 
little." 

"I will lie still if you tell me. I 
will do anything you say I am to 
do." 

s 2 
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" Some of them will be coming soon, 
I suppose, and I should not like them to 
come and find you tired." 

" They will not do that. I am too 
happy to be tired. Dorothy, I am un- 
speakably happy." 

He was lying quiet and half asleep 
when, a quarter of an hour later, Mrs. 
Ludlow came back into the room. At 
her entrance Dorothy rose up and spoke 
to her. The two women said a few 
words to one another ; then Hugh 
opened his eyes, and stretched out his 
hands. 

'* Mother, have you come to take her 
away? Is it time already?" he asked, 
yearningly. 

" It is getting late. It is eight o'clock," 
Mrs. Ludlow said. "But Miss Wilmot 
will come again perhaps," she added, 
" some other day." 

" Some other day ! I want her again 
to-morrow!" Hugh broke out, in a pas- 
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sionate tone. But Dorothy interposed 
quickly, with the colour flushing to her 
face. 

" I could not come to-morrow," she 
said, silencing him in rather a grave 
way. And then she turned to Mrs. Lud- 
low. " If you would let me come again 
« — on Sunday afternoon — when I am free ?" 
she said. 

"Not till Sunday! and this is only 
Wednesday 1" poor Hugh cried. 

But there was silence after his ex- 
clamation, for Mrs. Ludlow chose not to 
notice it, and Dorothy, though her lip 
quivered, could not. After a moment 
she merely turned to him and bade him 
good-bye, forcing herself (since Mrs. Lud- 
low did not speak) not to seem as if she 
saw his reproachful eyes. 

" Sunday will not be long in coming," 
she only said, in a low voice ; and he did 
not know how her heart yearned over him 
as she went away. 
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"Will you come into the drawing- 
room for a few minutes, Miss Wilmot ?" 
Mrs. Ludlow asked her, as they left the 
room; and when she went into the 
drawing-room she found Mr. Ludlow 
there. The husband and wife had 
been talking about her while she sat with 
Hugh. 

" I think you had better see her," 
Mrs. Ludlow had said. " She is a - a 
prepossessing looking woman certainly ; 
well— she is more than that — she is 
almost a beautiful woman — but I can't 
trust my own judgment about her. I 
want to have yours to help me. When 
she leaves Hugh I will ask her to come 
in here, and then you must talk to 
her." 

So Dorothy was introduced to Mr. 
Ludlow when he came downstairs, and 
he talked to her for a quarter of an 
hour. 

I think few men could have looked 
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into that sweet face of hers, even for 
the length of a few minutes, and have 
failed to feel the charm of it — for it was 
one of those faces that touch you by 
something more than by the mere beauty 
of the features ; it was so full of woman- 
liness and harmony, so strong, and yet 
so tender. 

" Upon my word, if the lad had had 
the sense to bring that girl up and show 
her at the beginning of his love-making, 
I have a strong suspicion that there would 
have been a different ending to it," were 
the first words with which Mr. Ludlow 
greeted his wife when she returned to the 
drawing-room, after bidding good-night 
to Dorothy at the carriage-door. 

''So that is what you think — is it?" 
Mrs. Ludlow answered. She gave a little 
sigh, but next moment she half laughed. 
'' It seems to me, my dear, that you 
are not much wiser than Hugh is him- 
self," she said. " Any woman, I believe, 
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with a handsome face could take you in. 
Not that I mean to deny," she added 
quickly, *' that this girl's face is some- 
thing more than handsome. I like it 
myself. And I like what I have seen of 
her." 

" So do I too," said Mr. Ludlow, 
cordially. 

And he went the length of mounting 
the stairs ten minutes afterwards, and 
saying much the same as this to Hugh 
himself. 

*' Well, you are a bold fellow, Hugh,** 
he began laughing, "to run the risk of 
letting your mistress see you in such a 
plight as this. I don't know that I 
should have had the courage to do it 
at your age. But you are a cunning 
young scamp, I begin to think. I am 
rather inclined to suspect that you know 
pretty shrewdly what you are about." 

" What makes you say that ?" Hugh 
asked quickly. 
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And then the next moment the colour 
flushed to his cheek, and — "Have you 
seen her ?" he exclaimed. 

"Yes — I saw her just now," Mr. 
Ludlow said. 

He stood looking down into Hugh's 
thin face, and as he looked a momentary 
tenderness came into the grey eyes that 
were generally rather hard. 

"You were a fool, you know, of 
course," he suddenly said, "but — I am 
not quite sure — perhaps if I had met 
her myself when I was one-and- twenty — " 

" God bless you, father 1" poor Hugh 
ejaculated, and thrust out a skinny 
hand. 

He could not speak again at once ; he 
was so weak that his lips began to 
tremble. 

" You don't know what she is yet — 
you must wait till you have seen more 
of her — then you will understand. I 
want you both to love her — both you and 
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my mother," lie began presently to say 
in an eager voice. 

Perhaps it was not to be wondered at 
that, made happy by his father's words, 
and with his heart still filled with the 
memory of Dorothy's visit, he should 
almost forget in this moment that he 
was not yet an accepted lover. Probably 
he thought— "I have only to speak, and 
she will come to me ; she understands 
already, and she has forgiven every- 
thing." 

For men make mistakes of this kind 
sometimes, and Hugh was weak after 
his illness, and was disposed just now to 
believe, even though he did not quite 
put it into words, that he had but to 
call for what he desired, and all he called 
for would be given him — that he had but 
to stretch out his hand, and take what- 
ever his hand required. 




CHAPTER XI. 




T was not altogether an easy time 
that Mrs. Ludlow had with her 
son during the days that came 
after this. She was very good to him, 
and he was not very grateful for her 
goodness; she tried to please him, but 
not with much success; for it was not 
her face he was longing to see, nor her 
voice for which his ears were yearning. 
"Mother, I am cross, and you are too 
good to me," he would say to her some- 
times with quick self-reproach; but still 
he was so weak that, though he was 
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ashamed of his irritability, he hardlj 
seemed to have the power of controlling it. 

On Saturday night he said to Mrs. 
Ludlow, "I am going to get up to- 
morrow;" and though she opposed him 
at first, he enlisted Dr. Gordon on his 
side the next morning, and carried his 
point, so that when in the afternoon 
Dorothy was ushered into his room, she 
found him lying on a sofa by the fire, 
clothed in his dressing-gown, with his 
beard gone, and a neat, if not a becoming, 
skull cap hiding his shaven head. 

" I look terribly like a skeleton, I 
know," he said to her rather depreca- 
tingly, " but still this is something like 
an advance— is it not ? In a few more 
days I hope to get out of doors. I 
shall be surprising you almost immedi- 
ately by coming to see you again at 
Kensington." 

"I shall be glad when you do that," 
she answered, with a happy laugh. 
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She had not expected to find him so 
much stronger, and the sight of the im- 
provement in him was better than sun- 
shine to her. 

Mrs. Ludlow had brought her into the 
room, and she stayed for a little while 
and talked to her. "If he is to marry 
her I must try to Uke her," she had been 
saying to herself. "It is hard to know 
that it would be less to him now to have 
me by his side for a whole day than to 
feel this other woman's hand touch him 
for a moment — but — well, it is natural. 
It is best that he should have a wife — 
and this girl is gentle and ladylike, at 
least." 

So she stayed and talked to Dorothy, 
and was pleasant and kind to her. And 
then Mr. Ludlow, too, came in for a few 
minutes, and Hugh was beginning to 
show signs of losing his temper before 
his mother, perceiving his growing im- 
patience, rose at last from her chair. 
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" I think there are too many of us 
here," she said. " Hugh ought to be 
limited yet to one visitor at a time." 

And so she carried her husband away, 
and Hugh's brow, that had begun to 
get ruffled a little, recovered its serenity 
as the door closed behind them. 

" Yes, I want you to myself," he said 
in a tone of relief. " They like to have 
you too — that is natural enough; but I 
can't spare you to them yet. They shall 
have their share of you in the days to 
come; but in these days, I must keep 
you to myself. Oh, Dorothy!" he ex- 
claimed suddenly, •* I have no words to 
tell you, since you went away, how I 
have been wanting you." 

'' You are very good to have wanted 
me," she answered; but she spoke a 
little gravely. 

'' Good, do you call it? There was 
not much goodness in it, I am afraid ; 
I have wanted you as a man wants a lost 
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part of his life. God knows my life all 
these years has been incomplete enough 
without you." 

" Do not let us talk in this way," she 
said. She was not able to keep the colour 
from coming a little to her face, and she 
turned to him with eyes that were veiy 
pleading and rather troubled. " Do not 
think about these past times just now. 
You know it cannot be good for you to 
do it." 

" I don't want to think about past 
times," he answered meekly. 

He was very weak, and let himself be 
put down with rather a pathetic quick- 
ness. He lay still for a few moments, 
but during this pause, an anxious look 
began to come into his face. 

" Dorothy, you are a long way off. I 
can't touch you," he said abruptly at 
last. '* Unless you come nearer I shall 
not feel that I have got you safe. Doro- 
thy," he repeated, quickly and earnestly. 



i 
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" you have come back to me — have you 
not?" 

" I have come to stay with you a 
little while," she answered, not very 
steadily. 

" To stay for a little while ? Yes ! to 
do that to-day ; but I am not talking of 
to-day, I am talking of the future." 

" Then do not talk of it," she said. 

" Not talk of it ? Why should I not 
talk of it ?" he cried in an excited way. 
He looked at her with a troubled look; 
then, all at once, with a strong effort, 
he tried to restrain himself. " For- 
give me, I am very impatient," he 
said quickly; ^* but surely, the other 

night when you were here ? I 

thought you had understood ?" 

" Why will you talk in this way? Do 
not do it. Pray do not do it !" she said 
in a distressed voice. 

"But, Dorothy—!" 

A feverish light had begun to come 
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into his eyes, and his thin cheeks were 
getting flufihed. He sat upright on his 
sofa, looking at her with a pained eager 
look. 

" Dorothy, I want you," he cried, 
" as I want nothing else on earth !" 

" Do not say this," she answered in a 
low voice. " You are in no state just now 
to know what you want." 

" Do you tell me that because I am 
ill?" 

" Yes." 

"But what I am saying to you," 
triumphantly, " was in my mind before 
I was ill. It was in my mind, as much 
as it is now, that last night I saw you." 

" If it was," she spoke very reluct- 
antly, and with the colour very deep in 
her face, " you know it was — something 
else than love for me that put it there." 

" You mean that I was jealous of your 
cousin ? Well, I was jealous of him ; it 
was the sight of him that made me know 

VOL. in. T 
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that if any other man laid claim to you 
it would drive me mad. But what of 
that ? Dorothy, what of that ?" 

" If you talk like this/' she said in a 
disturbed voice, " I must go away.'* 

" Because I tell you that I love you ? 
Is that your only answer to me ?" 

"Yes," she said. But her lip qui- 
vered, and she turned her face away. 

" Your only answer to the man to 
whom you gave so much once ?" 

" Hugh— be silent !" she said. 

And then he became silent, but he 
sat looking at her with reproachful 
eyes. 

" I did not think Dorothy was so 
hard," he broke the pause by saying 
presently. " All these last days I have 
so longed for her. I have thought, when 
she came back, she would give me all 
I asked. I have wanted her like a tired 
child." 

" Yes," she replied a little sadly. 
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" you have wanted me as a tired child 
wants some new plaything to amuse 
itself with. But I am a woman, and not 
a toy." And then she said quickly, " If 
you had wished it you might have asked 
me to be your wife months ago — and you 
did not ask me." 

" No — because I was a fool l" he 
cried. 

" It was not because you were a fool ; 
it was because you did not care for me 
enough." 

" And suppose that I did not care 
enough for you then — what has that to 
do with it? You think still that I do 
^ot love you ? Dorothy, you are wrong ! 
I can only tell you that now — ^I cannot 
prove it; but, if I live," he exclaimed 
vehemently, " I will make you know it 
before long." 

" Let us speak about something else," 
she said entreatingly. 

Her voice was trembling a little; she 

T 2 
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said, " Let us speak of something else," 
but she was an impulsive woman, and 
she rose up after a moment, and knelt 
suddenly at his side. 

" You are ill and I am vexing you,'* 
she said with a yearning regret 
in her voice. " Will you forgive me ? 
Will you try to understand me? I am 
grateful to you — I am almost glad — only 
do not speak of this any more. We are 
safer as we are. When you are yourself 
again you will feel that. Dear, let us 
remain friends. You are my first friend 
— my first and dearest in the world !" 

His hand was lying on his knee, and 
she took it suddenly in her own and 
kissed it. There was a touch of passion 
in the act ; but the next moment when he 
tried to detain her she rose up and went 
back a step or two from him. 

** Do not let me feel that I have been 
doing you harm ; let us be quiet now. 
Let us be quiet," she repeated earnestly. 
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" or they will be angry when they 
come." 

" What does it matter if they are 
angry?" he returned impatiently; but 
yet probably he was shrewd enough to 
feel that it did matter, and that if he let 
it appear that he was the worse for 
Dorothy's visits the chance were that 
he would not be allowed to see her 
again ; so he made his irritable exclama- 
tion, but after he had made it he held his 
tongue. 

After a little while he let her gradually 
draw him into talking about other things, 
but he only talked with a show of great 
reluctance, and he turned so many re- 
proachful looks upon her that she began 
to laugh at him at last (perhaps feeling 
that she must either laugh or cry). 

"I think you are tired and that if I 
were not here you would go to sleep," 
she said after a time. " Would you not, 
do you think ?" 
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"No — why should I do that?" he re- 
plied resentfully. 

" Because sleeping would do you 
good/' 

" Do you mean that it would keep me 
from troubling you ?" he said. 

But to this speech she gave no answer, 
and then he regretted that he had made 
it. 

" Dear, forgive me for speaking 
roughly," he said quickly. " I am as 
fractious as a child, and you have — ^you 
have given me a blow, you know. I wish 
to heaven I were well !" 

" You will be well, I hope, soon." 

" It may seem soon to you — but every 
day to me seems like a week. They are 
going to take me out of town. In a few 
more days. Dr. Gordon says, I am to be 
sent oflE to the sea. Then I shall see no 
more of you." 

*'But you will see me— I hope— when 
you come back." 
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" I don't believe you would care 
whether I did or not. It would be much 
the same to you." 

A little pause. 

" Would it not ?" 
, " You know it would not." 

" No — I know nothing. I thought I 
knew that you had a little love for me — 
but you have none, you see. I don't 
pretend to know anything now about you 
except what you tell me." 

" Then I tell you"— with a little thrill 
in her voice, " that I shall long to see you 
again. It will be a holiday to me when 
you come. If I know the day beforehand 
I will deck my room with flowers for you." 

" God bless you, dear. I would do as 
much too for you. As much as that — 
and more." 

** I would ^o more, too — only — why 
need I say anything ? When you are well 
again do you think it will be you alone 
who will be glad ?" 
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There came a knock at the door as she 
was saying these last words. 

" What meddling person is that ?" 
Hugh exclaimed as he heard it, and pro- 
bably would have said more, but as the 
door opened he checked himself hurriedly 
and gave vent instead to an ^.brupt 
" Oh !" 

"May I come in?" said a clear and 
rather sharp voice next moment, and, as 
Hugh muttered a not very gracious 
assent, a lady entered and came forward, 
giving a quick glance at Dorothy as she 
advanced. 

" How are you to-day, Hugh ?" she 
asked. 

" Oh, I'm very well," responded Hugh 
shortly. And then — "You have not 
seen my sister before," he said to 
Dorothy. " Mrs. Arkwright — Miss Wil- 
mot." 

" Pray do not let me disturb you," said 
Pboebe civilly. "My mother told me 
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that you were here, so I have merely come 
to look at Hugh for a moment." 

(" To look at me ! What a transparent 
— ahem !" muttered Hugh, happily in- 
audibly, between his teeth.) 

" And then I will leave him to his talk 
with you. I know he is not strong 
enough as yet to bear more than one 
visitor at a time." 

" No — but I was going to leave him," 
Dorothy answered at once. " I have 
been here for a good while, and it is time 
for me to go now." 

She had risen when Phoebe had been 
introduced to her, and had not sat down 
again; the two women were standing 
near together, each probably making her 
inward comments on the other. 

" How do you mean that it is time ?" 
Hugh exclaimed impatiently. " That is 
nonsense ! I don't believe that you have 
been here for half-an-hour," 

She laughed when he said that. " It 
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is more like an hour and a half," she 
answered. 

" Yes — and Hugh is very weak yet," 
Phoebe struck in quietly. " I am sure 
you find him very weak ? I always, for 
my own part, make a point of never 
letting him talk for many minutes at a 
time. You look exhausted now, Hugh," 
she paid, fixing her eyes on him re- 

provingly. 

**Then I look what I am not," he 
sharply answered. " I am better to-day 
than T have been any day yet. If people 
would only leave me alone !" he muttered. 
But he said these last words too low 
for Mrs. Arkwright to hear. 

There was a moment or two's silence, 
and then Dorothy turned to Hugh and 
gave him her hand. 

" I shall see you again before you go," 
she said. " You will not go this week, 
perhaps ?" 

" I don't know. 1 don't know a mortal 
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thing about it," he answered in a vexed 
tone. 

" If you will let me, I will come back 
next Sunday." 

" I may be dead before next Sunday ! 
Why in the world" — almost angrily — 
" can't you come back till then ?" 

" It is not easy for me, you know," she 
said. 

And then he made no answer. Mrs. 
Arkw right was standing by with open 
ears, and, weak as he was, he had self- 
control enough left to hold his tongue. 
He shook hands with Dorothy without 
speaking again, and she turned away. 

" Are you really going, Miss Wilmot?" 
Mrs. Arkwright asked politely. " Cer- 
tainly, I think with you that Hugh will 
be better for a little rest now." 

" I shall be better for nothing of the 
kind !" Hugh broke in angrily, letting 
his temper loose for a moment. 

" Well, you don't think so, probably — 
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but you see Miss Wilmot agrees with me. 
He is so very weak still — is he not ?" and 
she turned with a pitying shake of the 
head to Dorothy. 

" Yes — but he is much better — I think 
he is so very much better," Dorothy replied 
quickly; and then she gave a last look 
and a little parting smile to Hugh— ^and 
the tenderness of the look and smile gave 
him strength enough to say no more. 

Mrs. Ark Wright followed Dorothy out 
of the room. 

*' Poor fellow, he is very irritable," she 
said as soon as the door was closed. " I 
believe an illness of this kind has always 
a very trying effect upon the temper, and 
Hugh's temper you know was never !^his 
strong point. We have just to bear with 
him, and not to take any notice. You 
find him very much changed, I am sure — 
do you not?" 

" He is looking very ill, of course," 
Dorothy said. 
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** Yes, he is terribly shaken, and the 
brain is so weakened too. He was a very- 
difficult patient to nurse all through his 
illness — very irritable and trying. Men 
generally are, I think, and poor Hugh, 
with his selfish habits," and Phoebe gave 
^ a compassionate smile, " was not likely 
to be an exception to the rule. My 
mother had a very hard time with him." 

" But I should not think she would be 
likely to mind that — when he was her 
son," Dorothy answered quickly; and 
then she did not wait for Mrs. Arkwright 
to speak again, but began to descend the 
stairs, feeling her heart rather hot. 

At the bottom of the staircase she met 
Mrs. Ludlow, and Mrs. Ludlow asked her 
if she had said good bye to Hugh, speak- 
ing to her with a smile. Somehow Doro- 
thy's face at that moment made her 
smile ; there was something in its warmth 
and earnestness, and in the brightness 
given to it by its heightened colour that 
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moved her to an involuntary admiration. 
"Well, I do not wonder that Hugh 
cares for her," she thought. 

Dorothy had been very shy with Mrs. 
Ludlow till now. Her position with re- 
gard to Hugh had made it very difficult 
for her to feel at ease in her presence ; 
but at this moment the reUef of turning 
to her from Mrs. Arkwright gave a sud- 
den cordiality both to her manner and her 
look. 

" I thought I had better come away. 
I was afraid of tiring him — and Mrs. 
Arkwright — " she said, and then, hesi- 
tated. 

"Yes, Hugh looks to me decidedly 
worn out," assented Phoebe firmly. "I 
really think, mother, you are hardly so 
careful as you ought to be. Of course it 
is most kind of Miss Wilmot to come and 
see him ; but, if you will excuse me for 
saying so, I am convinced that no visi- 
tors should stay longer with him at 
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present than ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour." 

" No visitors in the ordinary sense, I 
think, Phoebe, should as yet see him at 
all," Mrs. Ludlow returned quietly to 
this speech ; " but Miss Wilmot, you re- 
member, is a very old friend." And then, 
without waiting for Mrs. Arkwright to 
reply, she turned to Dorothy, and — " My 
dear, I am going to send you home," 
she said. " Come into the drawing-room 
and sit down while the carriage is got 
ready. Are you going upstairs again, 
Phoebe ?" she asked her daughter. " I 
suppose you have scarcely spoken yet to 
Hugh?" 

'*No, I have hardly spoken to him; 
but I think it will be best," said JSk^rs. 
Arkwright very distinctly, "that he 
should not be disturbed any more." 

" Very well. I dare say he had better 
rest." 

" I am sure he had better rest." 
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And then she left them. She merely 
bowed as she bade good morning to 
Dorothy. 

" Phoebe is — somehow — not very sym- 
pathetic in a sick room," Mrs. Ludlow 
said with a little laugh, as she opened the 
drawing-room door. 

There was no one in the room, and the 
two women sat down together, and talked 
of Hugh. After a few minutes, when 
their hearts had warmed a little to one 
another, Mrs. Ludlow said something 
about the time when Dorothy had known 
Hugh first. 

" You were both very young then," 
she said abruptly, " and you were neither 
of you very wise ; but we often make mis- 
takes, and perhaps if we had acted diffe- 
rently then — I cannot tell — my boy 
might have had a happier life." 

The blood rushed to Dorothy's face 
when she said this, and she could not 
answer her at once. After a few mo- 
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ments she only said in a very low voice, 
" We can never know that now. It is 
best not to speak about it." 

" Yes, I think that too," Mrs. Ludlow 
answered. " But I merely wanted to tell 
you what we both feel — that we may have 
been wrong." 

And then Dorothy made no reply, but 
her heart was full ; and the other, look- 
ing in her face, saw her quivering lips 
and her glowing cheek, and interpreted 
these signs for herself, with a feeling that 
was half gladness and haK pain. 

Mrs. Ludlow was not an impulsive 
woman, but when she said good bye to 
Dorothy presently she hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then kissed her ; and the kiss 
perhaps meant more than the girl thought. 




VOL. III. 




CHAPTER XII. 

OROTHY saw Hugh once more, 
and then they took him away to 
the sea. 

" I don't want to go/' he told her. 
" I believe I am getting well here as fast 
as I can ; but, you see, they manage me 
like a child ; they don't let me have a will 
of my own." 

"No — because they know how irra- 
tional you are," she answered, laugh- 
ing. 

" Do you tell me that I am irrational 
too ?" he asked. " You used to believe 
in me once. But you are all against me 
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together now. Well, I mean to wait for a 
little while. I am going to wait till I get 
back again, and then see if you keep me 
in leading strings any longer !" 

" Perhaps nobody will try then," 
she said, still laughingly, though with 
the colour coming a little to her 
face. 

" I know one person who will try," he 
answered, with energy. " You can 
guess who she is, I suspect — can't you ? 
Come — ^you have seen her at last — the de- 
sired of all these years. Tell me what you 
think of her?" 

" Of your sister, you mean ?" she asked. 
" Well — ^I am not going to talk of her, 
and I don't like to hear you talk of her, 
but — I think now that I under- 
stand That is all I am going to 

say." 

" I don't want you to say anything 
else," he answered, with a laugh, " You 
are quite eloquent enough. But, Doro- 

u 2 
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thj, did she vex you that day? I 
shall find it hard to forgive her if she 
did." 

" Oh, no, she did not vex me. I was 
— sorry, I think, a little; that was all. 
I should have been glad if I could have 
liked her." 

" She won't let you do that in a hurry. 
She loves to keep her good qualities 
safe under lock and key. She is not 
exactly what you would call a pleasant 
person — now, is she? not altogether a 
soothing companion ? Do you remember 
all the questions you used to ask me 
about her long ago, and how angry I 
often made you by my answers? Ah, 
— as you say yourself," — and he gave 
a chuckle — " you understand it all 
now!" 

He was going to Bournemouth with 
his mother, and in speaking of their being 
together, he said a few words- presently 
that touched Dorothy. 
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One is always regretting . so many- 
things one does," lie said. ** God knows 
how it is that women go on loving their 
sons, when their sons behave like dolts or 
stones to them. Dorothy, it ' is a sad 
thing to have to confess, but I have been 
a better son to my mother during these 
last six weeks — I believe I have done 
more to make her happy, I mean — than 
during all the other years that I have 
lived since childhood. That is bad, you 
know." 

** Yes — but you may be able to speak 
differently in the years to come," she 
answered. 

"Do you think I may?" he said. 
" Well — that is possible — if you help 



me. 



And then she made no reply. 

She bade good-bye to him very quietly 
when the end of her visit came. They 
had been talking for a good while, and 
he had seemed to her almost like his old 
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self, and she had been very happy. At 
last a clock struck five, and she said, with 
a little half-concealed regret that she must 

go. 

" And so this is to be the last sight I 

shall have of you for a month to come !" 

he exclaimed then, and he looked at her 

with a look that brought the colour to 

her face. " Well— I must submit; I am 

going to submit (during these weeks) to 

everything you please; only — do you 

not believe that I shall count the days 

as they go past till I come back 

again ?" 

** You must make use of these days to 
get strong," she said. 

"I mean to do that. Trust me to 
make use of them !" he answered, with a 
laugh. "It shall npt be my fault if 
I don't make every one of them bear 
fruit !" 

" That is a good resolve," she an- 
swered, gently. Perhaps she knew what 
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he meant, but she would not seem to 
know it. " I shall look forward so much 
to seeing you well when you come back," 
she said; *'and" — she hesitated for a 
moment, but after that moment she ended 
her sentence — "and I shall be so glad 
when you come." 

And then she gave him her hand, and 
he merely held it a little longer than 
usual, and said — " Grod bless you !" and 
let her go. 

"Will he write and tell me how he 
is !" she wondered to herself, as she went 
home. She had longed to ask him to 
write, but she had not had courage to 
do it. She had been too shy even to say 
to Mrs. Ludlow, when she bade good-bye 
to her, that she should be glad to have 
some news of him in the coming 
weeks. "But I think he will write, 
though I said nothing," she told her- 
self. 

She was wrong, however, for she 
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waited and looked for a letter, but no 
letter came. She wondered at first a 
little whether he was vexed — whether he 
had thought her indifferent because she 
had said nothing, and the fear that he 
might by possibility have thought her in- 
different troubled her against her will. 
And then she began to say to herself that 
perhaps, as he grew stronger, that thing 
had come to pass which she had told him 
would so probably come, and that he had 
found again that he did not love her; 
and, though she had told herself a thou- 
sand times that he did not love her, yet 
she laid down her head one night at last 
upon her pillow, and almost felt as though, 
if it should be so indeed, her heart 
would break. 

So the weeks passed on, cheered by no 
news of him, till a month had gone, and 
then she could not but begin to expect his 
return. He might not perhaps come back 
to her any more (she said), but yet she 
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prepared her room for him every evening ; 
she kept her fire bright, she bought fresh 
flowers each day as she came home. For 
a week she looked for him day after day 
in vain ; but at the week's end he came. 
One night at last she heard his knock at 
the street-door, and his step upon the 
creaking stairs. 

" I only got back last night,'* he said, 
as he came up to her with his out- 
stretched hand. " My father ran down a 
few days ago and that detained us. But 
here I am once more at last, and here is 
the dear little room again, thank Grod! 
unchanged through all these weeks." He 
looked all round it — then he looked with a 
smile into her face. "Dorothy, I am 
glad to be here," he said. 

She gave him his old chair by the fire, 
and they sat down, and talked a little 
about the time that he had been away, 
and he told her how strong he had 
become. 
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" I was never better in my life," he 
said. ** I have worked at recovering with 
a will. There were a vast number of 
invalids besides myself at Bournemouth, 
and I ran a race with the whole pack of 
them, and beat them all. I wanted 
Dorothy to praise me when I came 
home." 

" I may well praise you. I am very 
happy. I think you have done wonders," 
she answered, with her heart upon her 
lips. 

" And I am hungry all day long. By 
the way — I ate my dinner a very short 
time ago, but I see some bread and butter 
there, and if you happened to have 
such a thing at hand as a cup of tea — " 

She laughed and rose up gladly. 

** You shall have some tea immediately," 
she said. " Ah, do you remember the last 
time you were to have had tea with me ?" 
she suddenly asked, and then flushed and 
felt half ashamed. 
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" I remember it," he answered quietly. 
And then after a moment's pause, ** I 
shall remember that evening," he said, ** if 
I live to be a hundred." 

They drank their tea and talked. When 
tea was over they went back to the fire- 
side. As they sat there, after a little 
while he said abruptly — 

" I never wrote to you while I was 
away. Did that vex you ? Had you ex- 
pected to hear from me ?" 

" I should have liked to hear," she 
answered rather timidly. 

" Well, you did not say so. Why did 
you not say so if you meant it ? I am 
naturally shy you know, and I did not 
like to assume that you would care to 
have any news of me." 

" You are not a bit shy," she answered 
with a half laugh, " and you would have 
written, I think, if you had cared to do it." 

" Oh — so that is your opinion ?" he 
replied. 
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And then she made no answer, and 
they were both silent for a minute. 

"Dorothy," he said suddenly again 
after that pause, " I have come to a con- 
clusion since I went away, and I have it 
in my mind to tell it to you — ^if you 
won't be hurt. I don't know but what 
it may give you a little pain — I 
am afraid it will; but it has been very 
much in my thoughts, and I am strongly 
tempted to make a clean breast of it. 
In those old days long ago— you know 
we don't speak of them now, but let me 
do it this once — in that old time when 
we were engaged to one another — it is 
rather a humbling confession to make, but 
the truth is — in those days I was not in 
love with you." 

He made his speech quite gravely, and 
she listened to it with the colour coming 
in a painful flush to her face. But she 
tried when he had ended to conceal the 
pang he had given her. 
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" Were you not ?" she only said sadly, 
after a moment's silence. 

" No — I thought I loved you ; that was 
all. Of course I do not mean for a 
moment that I deceived you without 
being deceived myself. I imagined I felt 
everything for you that I could feel for 
anyone; but, Dorothy, I was wrong; it 
was all a mistake ; I loved somebody else 
in those days a good deal more than I 
loved you, and that other person was 
myself." 

" Why do you tell me this now ?" she 
said after another silence. He had hurt 
her almost more than she knew yet that 
she was hurt. She had her hands clasped 
on her knees. She said suddenly and 
almost passionately — " You might have 
left me my old faith 1" 

" No. I could not leave it to you," he 
replied. "Why should I let you go on 
believing a lie ? That old time was very 
sweet, Dorothy, but as far as I was 
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concerned (I am not speaking about you), 
it was much like playing at being in love 
after all. It seems to me now that we 
were very like a shepherd and shep- 
herdess in Arcadia." 

He laughed with these words, but his 
laughter brought the tears to her eyes. 
Had not those days at the remembrance 
of which he jested been the short Elysium 
of her life ? 

" We were only a boy and girl," she 
answered sadly. 

" Yes — we were only a boy and girl," 
he instantly assented. " You have hit the 
kernel of the matter ! We were only a 
boy and girl then — but we are a man and 



woman now." 



And then she made no reply, and 
they were both silent, till after a little 
while he stretched out his hand and laid 
it over hers. 

" Dorothy, will you come back to me ?" 
he said in a tone that trembled a little. 
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" You would not answer that question 
when I asked it before I went away ; but 
I am whole and strong now, and I ask 
you it again. 1 love you with a far 
deeper love than what I gave you long 
ago. I have injured you, and I cannot 
forget that injury. I am lonely, and I 
want you." 

" Would it make you happier, indeed, 
if we were together?" she asked him 
timidly after a moment's silence. 

She did not move her hand from his, 
but she looked at him with almost her 
old girlish wistful face. 

" Would it not make us both happier ?" 
he answered simply. 

And then all at once her eyes fell — and 
Hugh had won his wife. 



THE END. 
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